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Arrest  the  rascal.”  cried  young  Oscar  Talbot,  “and  I  will  prove  that  ho  is  an  outlaw.”  Eva  Talbot 
*nrang  before  the  dragoons  on  the  instant,  placing  herself  in  front,  of  the  disgui  .<-d 

youth  as  she  addressed  her  brother. 
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AN  IRISH  BOY  S  PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

By  ALLYN  DRAPER 


CHAPTER  I. 

HE  WAS  DRIVEN  FROM  HOME. 

Many  of  the  neighbors  wondered  how  old  Pat  Malloy  had 
ever  won  his  wife. 

He  was  a  large,  rough,  morose,  ignorant  Irishman,  while 
she  was  a  gentle,  ladylike  person,  and  she  still  bore  traces 
of  that  refinement  and  beauty  which  must  have  adorned 
her  early  life. 

The  Malloys  lived  on  a  small  farm  on  the  lower  Potomac, 
some  twenty  miles  below  Washington,  and  they  had  very 
little  intercourse  with  their  neighbors. 

4  Pat  Malloy  was  a  man  of  fifty  but  he  looked  ten  years 
older  at  least,  and  it  was  also  apparent  that  sexation  of 
spirit  or  some  secret  care  was  eating  away  the  strength 
oj.  his  body  and  of  his  mind. 

^  Mrs.  Malloy  was  at  least  ten  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  yet  the  lines  of  care  and  sorrow  were  visible  on 
her  comely  brow,  and  she  acted  and  spoke  like  one  who  had 
very  few  joys  and  hopes  in  life. 

Young  Pat  Malloy  was  their  only  child,  and  he  was  his 
mother’s  only  pride  and  hope — almost. 

From  his  very  earliest  childhood,  Pat  could  not  remember 
having  ever  received  a  kind  word  from  his  glum  father, 
while  abuse  and  blows  were  showered  on  him  in  plenty. 

His  gentle  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  make 
up  for  the  old  man’s  brutality  by  treating  her  bright  boy 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  she  not  only  nourished  his 
body  by  depriving  herself  of  all  little  luxuries  for  his  sake, 
but  she  improved  his  mind  by  instructing  him  in  history  and 
deportment,  as  well  as  in  all  the  scholastic  attainments 
*  which  she  had  herself  acquired. 

When  young  Pat  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  the 
neighbors  remarked  that  he  possessed  much  of  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  his  mother,  together  with  the  manly  proportions 
*»and  strength  of  his  father. 

The  boy  had  then  begun  to  realize  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  than  peculiar  about  his  morose  and  tyrannical 
father. 

If  old  Pat  Malloy  had  dwelt  far  away  in  the  backwoods, 
he  could  not  have  kept  himself  more  secluded,  as  he  never 
visited  the  city  or  the  neighboring  villages,  he  avoided  all 
his  nighbors,  and  he  was  positively  rude  to  any  stray 
strangers  who  chanced  to  visit  his  place. 

Young  Pat  then  begun  to  suspect  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  mysterious  in  the  early  life  of  his  parents.  He  feared 
$  -  at  his  morose  father  had  committed  some  crime  which 
pr'-;. ' d  on  his  mind,  and  he  sometimes  thought  that  Malloy 
v/as  not  their  real  name. 

Although  the  old  man  had  a  strong  accent  that  would 
n„ver  wear  off,  he  never  spoke  of  his  Irish  home,  while  he 
^v  o-'d  now  and  then  allude  to  places  in  England  when  con- 
■  v  with  his  wife. 

Young  Pat  led  a  very  unhappv  life  on  the  farm,  as  he 
»  *  .  mm r>»-lled  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  put  up  with  the  un¬ 


tiring  and  brutal  abuse  of  his  father,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  steal  forth  whenever  he  sought  enjoyment  with  com¬ 
panions  of  his  own  age. 

One  may  well  imagine  how  a  high-spirited  lad  would 
chafe  and  rebel  under  such  treatment,  and  those  who  are 
blessed  with  good  and  gentle  mothers  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  Pat  did  not  desert  his  home  and  seek  his  fortune 
among  strangers. 

'the  boy  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  sweet  mother,  and 
he  was  willing  to  bear  almost  any  agony  for  the  sake  of 
living  with  her. 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  kind  mother  and  the  good 
son  should  soon  part — and  perhaps  forever. 

One  day  in  the  spring  of  the  year  old  Malloy  attacked  his 
son,  in  tiie  presence  of  three  or  four  neighbors,  for  some 
very  trifling  mishap  to  one  of  his  horses. 

Burning  with  shame  and  indignation,  the  boy  defended 
hinself  so  far  as  to  ward  off  the  rude  blows  aimed  at  him, 
and  in  doing  so  he  chanced  to  hurl  the  passionate  old  man 
to  the  ground. 

Wild  with  rage,  old  Malloy  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  to 
seize  an  ax,  swearing  that  he  would  take  his  son’s  life,  and 
the  neighbors  called  on  young  Pat  to  fly  at  once. 

The  boy  did  fly  to  the  house,  while  some  of  those  present 
seized  the  infuriated  man,  dragged  the  ax  from  his  grasp 
and  held  him  until  his  son  was  safe  for  the  time. 

Mrs.  Mallov  witnessed  the  painful  scene  from  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  little  farmhouse,  and  she  received  her  son  with 
signs  and  tears,  saying: 

“My  poor  booy,  muen  as  it  grieves  me,  I  must  tell  you 
that  you  cannot  live  hei'e  any  longer.  I  know  your  father 
only  too  well,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  never  tolerate 
you  here  again.” 

“It  is  only  for  your  sake  that  I  stay  at  all,  mother,”  re¬ 
plied  Pat;  in  sad  tones. 

“1  know  it,  my  son;  but  for  my  sake  and  your  own,  you 
must  fly  now,  never  to  return  while  he  lives.” 

As  the  afflicted  woman  thus  spoke,  she  cast  an  anxious 
glance  toward  the  spot  where  the  good  neighbors  were  still 
..oiciing  the  passionate  man. 

Pointing  to  the  stable,  she  continued: 

“Get  out  the  black  horse  as  quick  as  you  can,  while  I  col¬ 
lect  some  of  your  clothes  for  you  and  what  money  I  can.  I 
beg  of  you  to  fly  for  my  sake,  and  my  best  blessings  be  with 
you  wherever  you  go.” 

“But  won’t  he  abuse  you  when  1  am  gone,  mother?” 

The  good  woman  drew  herself  up  proudly,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  unwonted  fire  as  she  replied: 

“He  dare  not  abuse  me,  my  dear  boy.  Away  with  you 
now,  and  out  with  the  horse.” 

Young  Pat  hastened  to  obey  his  mother,  and  the  black 
horse  was  soon  ready  for  the  road. 

The  neighbors  were  still  holding  the  infuriated  man  de¬ 
spite  his  savage  struggles. 

The  horse  was  scarcely  ready,  when  Mrs.  Malloy  appeared 
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PAT  MALLOY. 


at  the  door  again  with  a  small  bundle,  a  purse  containing  a 
few  dollars  and  a  little  locket. 

Handing  the  purse  and  the  bundle  to  her  son,  she  placed 
the  locket  around  his  neck,  saying: 

“Wear  that  forever  for  my  sake.  Mount  and  away  now 
ere  he  breaks  loose,  and  my  fond  blessings  be  with  you  wher¬ 
ever  you  go.” 

One  glance  back  at  his  relentless  father,  one  loving  em¬ 
brace  from  his  tearful  mother,  and  young  Pat  Malloy  sprang 
on  the  horse  to  ride  out  on  the  road. 

On  seeing  the  boy  ride  away  on  the  good  black  horse,  the 
friendly  neighbors  at  once  released  the  passionate  man,  who 
sprang  on  another  animal  near  him  and  started  to  give  chase, 
crying: 

“I’ll  catch  him  and  give  it  to  him!” 

As  old  Pat  Malloy  dashed  by  the  house  his  gentle  wife 
raised  her  voice  in  thrilling  tones,  crying: 

“Beware,  cruel  man,  and  don’t  go  too  far,  or  I  will  forget 
my  vow.” 

The  words  thus  spoken  had  an  almost  instant  effect  on  the 
furious  man,  as  he  pulled  up  the  horse  under  him  on  the  in¬ 
stant  and  turned  him  into  the  orchard,  muttering: 

“I’d  like  to  beat  the  life  out  of  the  young  rascal,  but  I 
mustn’t  go  too  far.  I  have  driven  him  away  forever,  and 
that  is  one  consolation.” 

The  morose  man  then  hastened  itno  a  neighboring  wood, 
and  his  gentle  wife  did  not  see  him  for  two  days  after. 

In  the  meantime  young  Pat  Malloy  rode  away  with  a  sad 
heart,  and  many  were  the  anxious  glances  he  cast  back  at 
the  old  farmhouse,  which  was  not  to  be  his  home  thereafter. 

As  he  was  a  proud,  high-strung  young  fellow,  he  scorned 
to  appropriate  the  good  horse  under  him  to  his  own  use, 
and  on  reaching  the  nearest  village  he  sent  him  back  to  the 
farm  in  charge  of  a  friend,  who  also  bore  a  message  to  his 
mother. 

By  means  of  that  messenger  Pat  informed  the  kind 
creature  that  he  intended  to  make  his  way  to  Washington 
on  foot;  that  He  would  seek  employment  there,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  succeed  that  he  would  either  enlist  in  the  army 
or  proceed  to  New  York. 

On  reaching  Washington  the  brave  boy  found  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  get  employment  unless  backed  by  influential 
friends,  and  he  trudged  on  to  Baltimore,  hoping  to  find  a  ship 
there  on  which  he  could  get  a  place  either  as  a  cabin  boy  or 
under  instructions  as  a  sailor. 

As  young  Pat  had  made  several  excursions  down  the 
Potomac  in  a  fishing  sloop  belonging  to  a  friend,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  taste  for  the  sea  as  well  as  some  crude 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  sailor. 

After  lingering  in  Baltimore  for  two  days  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  success,  he  resolved  to  tramp  on  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  from  thence  to  New  York  City. 

Being  too  proud  to  beg  on  the  way,  Pat  Malloy  hoarded 
his  little  capital  as  carefully  as  possible,  as  he  only  purchased 
the  simplest  food  necessary,  and  he  often  slept  in  a  barn 
or  outhouse  on  the  wayside. 

After  about  two  weeks  of  weary  tramping  the  adventur¬ 
ous  lad  found  himself  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  with 
only  fifty  cents  in  his  possession. 

He  then  strolled  along  the  docks  on  the  East  River  in  the 
hope  of  securing  some  humble  position  on  one  of  the  sailing 
vessels  lying  there. 

There  was  something  very  pleasing  and  attractive  in  the 
face  of  the  boy,  and  as  he  wore  his  dark  hair  very  long,  in 
the  Southern  fashion,  he  was  often  taken  for  a  cowboy  from 
the  W est.  ( 

Years  of  early  toil  and  suffering  had  also  given  that  coun¬ 
tenance  an  expression  denoting  that  the  youth  must  have 
been  twenty  years  of  age  at  least,  when  he  was  actually 
only  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

After  seeking  employment  in  several  vessels  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  any  success,  Pat  Malloy  encountered  a  genial  skip¬ 
per  who  received  his  application  with  some  attention. 

The  skipper  inquired  if  Pat  had  ever  been  at  sea,  and  the 
boy  replied  in  a  candid  manner,  telling  of  his  experiences  on 
the  fishing  boat  on  the  Potomac  River. 

Captain  Hardy  then  smiled  as  he  asked: 

“Were  you  born  in  Virginia?” 

“My  father  and  mother  are  Irish,  sir,  and  I  believe  I  was 
bom  in  England.  F  was  brought  up  on  the  Potomac  River  as 
long  as  I  can  recollect.” 

The  genial  skipper  smiled  again  when  he  heard  the  youth’s 
name,  and  he  concluded  by  engaging  him  as  a  landsman. 


which  meant  that  he  was  to  be  under  instructions  for  some 
time. 

Captain  Hardy  was  in  command  of  a  splendid  trading  clip-^j 
per  which  was  then  bound  for  Liverpool  and  from  thence  to 


v^nina.  '  i 

Pat  slept  on  board  the  vessel  that  night,  and  before  shell 
sailed  on  the  following  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  dear 
mother.  F* 

Although  the  youth  spoke  in  the  soft  accents  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  mother,  he  had  acquired  a  touch  of  the  Irish 
brogue  from  constant  association  with  his  rough  father;  and 
i.e  latter  fact,  together  with  his  name,  caused  his  shipmates 
to  regard  him  as  an  Irish  greenhorn. 

Pat  Malloy  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  undeceive  them,  but 
they  were  not  many  days  out  at  sea  when  the  tall  and  sturdy 
youth  proved  that  he  would  not  only  become  a  good  sailor, 
but  that  he  could  take  his  own  part  in  other  ways  besides. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous  enough  until  the  good  ship 
neared  the  Irish  coast,'  when  a  terrible  storm  arose,  and  she 
was  driven  toward  the  rock-bound  shores  of  Galway. 


CHAPTER  II. 


WRECKED  ON  THE  IRISH  COAST. 


/J»J 

It  was  night  when  the  fated  vessel  struck  on  a  reef,  and  * 
the  wild  waves  dashed  over  her  sides  before  a  single  life¬ 
boat  could  be  launched. 

Pat  Malloy  found  himself  struggling  in  the  merciless 
waves,  and  as  he  was  a  splendid  swimmer,  he  instinctively 
struck  out  for  the  dark  rocks  frowning  before  him. 

After  a  desperate  struggle  the  youth  found  his  strength 
giving  way,  and  he  sank  under  a  great  wave  that  was  sweep¬ 
ing  toward  the  shore. 

Pat  Malloy  then  realized  some  of  the  sensations  of  a 
drowning  man,  when  his  head  struck  on  a  rock  and  he  lost 
all  consciousness. 

When  the  shipwrecked  youth  recovered  his  senses  again  it 
was  broad  daylight,  and  he  found  himself  reclining  on  a  bed  t 
in  a  small  room.  9* 

After  staring  around  for  some  moments  he  said  to  him¬ 
self: 

“I  must  have  been  saved  from  the  waves  by  some  of  the 
people  on  the  coast,  and  they  have  taken  care  of  me.”  £ 

He  then  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  side  of  his  head,  and  on 
raising  his  hand  to  the  spot  he  found  thatthere  was  a  band¬ 
age  thereon. 

After  reflecting  for  a  few  moments  and  listening  a  while 
to  the  murmur  of  voices  in  an  adjoining  room  he  raised  his 
voice  and  asked: 


“Where  am  I?” 

An  old  woman  of  the  peasant  class  entered  the  room  at 
once  and  addressed  Pat  in  kindly  tones,  saying: 

“Ye  are  safe  with  friends,  me  poor  boy.  Just  be  aisy  and 
take  another  sleep,  after  I  give  you  a  drink.” 

Pat  Malloy  felt  that  he  had  sleep  enough,  and  as  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  about  his  shipmates,  he  said: 

“I  thank  you  very  much,  my  good  woman,  but  I  do  noti 
feel  sleepy  now.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  • 
many  of  my  shipmates  were  saved?” 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  in  a  sorrowful  manner  ere 
she  replied: 

“Don’t  fret,  my  poor  boy,  for  it  is  thankful  ye  ought  to  be^“ 
to  heaven  that  ye  are  not  with  all  the  others.” 

“Then  they  are  all  lost?” 

I  hey  are  all  gone  save  yourself,  and  ye  were  low  enough 
whin  me  son  dragged  you  out  of  the  cove.” 

,  deep  sigh  escaped  from  poor  Pat  Malloy  on  hearing 
the  fatal  intelligence,  as  he  had  become  deeply  attached 
to  Captain  Hardy  and  his  shipmates,  and  he  realized  Iris 
own  forlorn  position  at  the  moment. 

Without  waiting  for  further  questions,  the  kind  old 
v.  oman  retired  from  the  room  and  returned  very  soon  withal 
a  bowl  of  warm  milk. 

Pat  Malloy  then  learned  that  he  was  the  guest  of  a  poor 
farmer  living  near  the  coast;  that  he  had  been  saved  from 
the  waves  by  the  farmer’s  only  son,  and  that  his  preserver’s  A 
name  was  Shamus  O’Connor.  m 

l  he  shipwrecked  youth  had  received  a  severe  cut  on  the 
head  when  striking  the  rock,  but  the  wound  had  been  dressed 
by  the  kind  people  who  offered  him  shelter,  and  it  did  not 
promise  to  be  dangerous. 


PAT  MALLOY. 
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Nothing:  could  exceed  the  kindness  or  hospitality  of  that 
poor  Irish  family  to  the  guest  thus  thrown  on  them  by  the 
waves,  and  in  a  few  days  Pat  Malloy  was  able  to  walk 
around  the  little  farm  with  young  Shamus  O’Connor,  who 
^  \sas  a  sprightly  lad  about  two  years  older  than  himself. 
When  the  poor  boy  spoke  of  leaving  them  to  seek  a  ship 
n  the  neighboring  seaport,  the  good  people  would  shake  theif 
.  heads  and  remonstrate  with  him,  saying: 

“Don’t  think  of  leaving  us  until  you  are  quite  strong  and 

*  hearty,  and  sure  you  are  no  trouble  to  us  at  all.” 

Pat  Malloy  would  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  lea,ve  his  kind 
friends  if  he  had  the  means  of  repaying  them,  but  he  had 
not  more  than  thirty' cents  in  his  pocket  when  he  was  washed 
ashore,  and  the  golden  locket  which  his  mother  had  given 
him. 

He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  parting  with  that  locket, 
even  if  his  kind  friends  would  accept  it,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  old  lady,  who  first  appeared 
to  the  boy;  her  husband,  who  was  known  as  old  Shamus 
O’Connor;  their  son,  before  mentioned,  and  a  lively  young- 
girl  about  Pat’s  own  age. 

Although  they  appeared  to  be  very  poor  and  worked  hard 
tilling  the  little  farm,  the  observant  young  stranger  could 
>  perceive  that  they  were  happy  and  contented. 

As  Pat  was  well  acquainted  with  work  on  the  farm,  he 
insisted  on  taking  a  hand  with  the  men  as  soon  as  his  health 
was  restored,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  felt  as  much  at 
^  home  with  the  kindly  people  and  their  neighbors  as  if  he  had 
lived  among  them  all  his  life. 

As  the  clothes  which  he  had  worn  when  cast  on  the  rocks 
were  in  tatters  after  his  rescue,  young  Shamus  O’Connor  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  wearing  a  spare  suit  of  his  own. 

When  thus  arrayed,  and  when  his  health  was  completely 
restored,  the  young  sailor  accompanied  Jxis  young  friends 
to  the  dances  and  mei’rymakings  of  the  neighboi’hood,  whei’e 
he  was  introduced  as  a  cousin  from  a  distant  pax-t  of  the 
country.  ' 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  Pat  Malloy  still  lingei'ed 
with  his  preservers,  who  would  not  listen  to  any  pi-oposals 
on  his  part  for  leaving  them  until  he  received  aid  from  his 
mother  in  America. 

a  Pat  did  not  write  to  his  mother  until  he  was  over  a  month 
**  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  hoped  to  work  his  passage  back  again 
in  some  western  bound  vessel. 

About  five  weeks  after  mailing  the  letter  he  received  an 
answer  from  his  kind  mother  which  contained  a  dx-aft  for 
ten  pounds,  ’  the  kindest  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 
fi'iends  who  had  pi'eserved  him,  and  some  ominous  words  of 
warning  which  startled  Pat  a  good  deal. 

The  words  of  waining  ran  as  follows: 

“Do  not  imagine,  my  dear  son,  that  I  wish  to  mystify  or 
alarm  you,  but  I  do  warn  you  to  hasten  away  from  the  spot 
where  you  wei-e  l’escued  as  soon  as  possible  after  “receiving 
this  letter.  There  are  people  residing  in  that  neighboi’hood 
who  would  injui'e  you  if  they  suspected  who  you  really  are, 
and  it  is  a  strange  fate  indeed  that  has  thrown  you  on  that 
part  of  the  Irish  coast. 

“I  would  say  more  to  you  were  it  not  that  I  am  under  a 
vow  of  silence  until  the  death  of  your  fathei’.  I  will  only 
request  you  to  leave  the  place  at  once.  Do  not  show  the 

*  locket  I  gave  you  to  any  one  in  Ii’eland,  and  burn  this  letter 
as  soon  as  you  read  it.” 

The  warning  thus  given  by  his  gentle  mother  mystified  the 
young  fellow  very  much. 

^  While  he  had  long  l’ealized  that  his  mother  was  superior 
to  his  father  in  birth  and  education,  and  while  he  suspected 
that  some  dark  stain  was  on  the  old  man’s  chai’acter,  he 
had  never  receiyed  any  intimation  from  either  of  them  as  to 
their  early  history. 

Pat  Malloy  did  not  know  that  he  had  another  relative  in 
the  world,  and  he  could  not  even  tell  what  part  of  Ireland  his 
parents  came  from. 

As  he  was  a  fearless  and  adventurous  youth,  he  felt  very 
much  like  remaining  in  the  neighboi’hood  in  order  to  make 
-orrie  private  inquiries  that  might  tend  to  solve  the  mys- 
/  t"rious  allusions  of  his  mother,  but  he  was  a  dutiful  son, 
and  he  resolved  to  obey  her. 

Th'-  letter  was  burned  at  the  first  opportunity,  the  locket 
was  placed  in  the  lining  of  his  vest  for  safety,  and  he  an- 
«  nounced  his  early  departure  to  his  kind  friends. 

*  l*at  Malloy  also  insisted  on  each  of  the  family  accepting 
a  preset  from  him,  while  they  resolved  to  celebrate  his 
,j  nurture  bv  a  fan-well  party. 


As  the  young  sti'anger  had  become  a  general  favorite  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  the  little  farmhouse 
was  crowded  with  guests  on  the  night  of  the  farewell  party. 

While  Pat  Malloy  was  sad  enough  at  the  thought  of  leav¬ 
ing  his  kind  friends,  he  entei'ed  into  the  merriment  of  the 
occasion  with  his  whole  haert  and  soul,  and  many  of  the 
pretty  country  gilds  there  sighed  more  than  once  at  the 
prospect  of  his  soon  bidding  them  adieu  forever. 

When  the  fun  was  at  its  height  a  young  man  mounted  on 
a  fine  horse  rode  into  the  farmyard,  where  he  was  l’eccived 
by  the  O’Connors  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  attention. 

The  young  man  thus  presenting  himself  was  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  and  Pat  Malloy  soon  learned  that  he  was 
Oscar  Talbot,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot,  the  owner 
of  an  extensive  estate  in  the  neighborhood,  including  the 
farm  rented  by  the  O’Connors. 

The  elegant  young  gentleman  was  not  at  all  backward, 
however,  in  joining  in  the  dancing,  and  he  made  himself 
very  agi’eeable  with  the  young  girls. 

Pat  Malloy  was  not  introduced  to  Oscar  Talbot,  but  he 
soon  noticed  that  the  young  gentleman  was  making  some  in¬ 
quiries  about  him,  drawing  Mi’s.  O’Connor  aside  for  that 
purpose. 

After  dancing  for  over  an  hour  the  young  gentleman  rode 
away  again,  and  the  good  lady  of  the  house  informed  Pat 
that  her  landlord  was  more  than  pai’ticular  in  his  inquiries 
about  him,  while  she  concluded  by  saying: 

“I  told  him  the  truth  about  you,  of  coui'se,  my  boy,  and  he 
offered  to  lend  you  money  to  go  back  home,  but  I  told  him 
that  your  mother  had  sent  you  enough  ali'eady.” 

“That  was  l’ight,  Mrs.  O’Connor,”  l'esponded  Pat,  “but  I 
thank  the  young  gentleman  all  the  same.” 

On  the  following  afternoon  Pat  Malloy  bade  adieu  to  his 
kind  fi’iends,  having  pi'omised  them  to  pay  them  a  visit  at 
some  futui'e  day,  if  possible. 

Young  Shamus  O’Connor  accompanied  his  friend  to  the 
nearest  village,  fi'om  whence  the  sailor  boy  intended  to  take 
the  mail  coach  at  the  seapoii;  city. 

j/at  Malloy  did  take  the  mail  coach,  but  they  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  more  than  two  miles  from  the  village  when  the  vehicle 
was  upset,  and  the  unfortunate  lad  was  flung  over  into  a 
deep  ditch,  where  he  l’emained  insensible  for  some  time. 

When  he  did  recover  his  senses  and  managed  to  crawl  out 
cf  the  ditch  he  found  that  the  coach  had  proceeded  on  its 
way,  and  that  he  was  left  alone  in  the  lonely  country  with 
he  darkness  of  night  around  him. 

Pat  Malloy  stood  on  the  l’oad  for  some  moments,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  toward  the  village  he  had  left, 
and  he  rubbed  his  head  as  he  spoke  aloud,  saying: 

“This  is  very  unfortunate,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am 
doomed  to  be  in  hard  luck.” 

After  looking  carefully  around  as  if  in  seai'ch  for  a  light 
to  guide  him,  the  unfortunate  youth  pei’ceived  a  glimmer  in  a 
wood  about  half  a  mile  along  the  x’oad. 

Picking  up  the  bundle  and  stick,  which  was  all  the  luggage 
he  possessed,  he  trudged  along  toward  the  light  with  a  heart 
light  enough,  considering  his  late  mishaps. 

Pat  Malloy  was  a  plucky  youth  and  a  philosopher  as  well, 
and  the  slight  accident  he  had  encountered  did  not  trouble 
him  very  much. 

As  the  light  grew  nearer  and  nearei',  he  soon  perceived  that 
it  came  from  the  small  cottage  in  the  wood  a  little  distance 
in  from  the  road. 

An  old  stone  wall  bounded  the  wood  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  the  young  wanderer  leaped  over  it  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Not  bestowing  a  thought  that  he  was 
inti’uding  or  trespassing,  he  advanced  to  the  cottage  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

Pat  Malloy  could  then  hear  a  voice  inside,  crying: 

“Who  in  the  mischief  is  that?” 

It  was  a  rough  and  disagreeable  voice,  and  it  smote  on  the 
young  wanderer’s  ears  as  if  warning  him  to  retreat  on  the 
instant. 

Before  be  could  retreat,  however,  if  such  a  thought  had 
entered  his  mind,  the  cottage  door  was  opened,  a  gun  was 
presented  at  him,  and  the  same  gruff  voice  demanded: 

“Who  are  you  and  what  is  your  game  here?” 

Pat  Malloy  was  a  little  astonished  at  the  very  peculiar  re¬ 
ception  he  received,  J)ut  he  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed. 

Drawing  back  a  single  step  only  he  replied: 

“Put  up  your  guix,  friend,  as  I  am  not  a  robber.  I  am  only 
an  unfortunate  traveler  who  met  with  an  accident  by  the 
upsetting  of  the  coach,  and  I  called  in  hei’e  to  inquire  iny 
way  to  the  nearest  village.” 
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The  man  presenting  the  gun  at  Pat  Malloy  was  staring  at 
him  from  under  a  pair  of  heavy  eyebrows,  and  the  youth 
could  perceive  that  he  was  a  rough-looking  customer  with  a 
countenance  that  would  have  been  a  passport  in  the  vilest 


company. 

Lowering  the  gun,  the  fellow  grumbled  forth: 

“Hang  your  eyes,  don’t  you  know  better  than  to  trespass 
on  private  grounds?  It  is  well  for  you  I  didn’t  see  you  com¬ 
ing  over  the  wall,  or  you  would  have  got  a  dose  of  lead.  So 
you  were  on  the  coach,  eh?” 

Pat  Malloy  felt  very  much  inclined  to  give  the  man  a 
sharp  rebuke,  but  he  curbed  himself  and  simply  answered: 

“I  was,  sir.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  trespassing  or  I 
would  not  have  come  in  here.  Be  kind  enough  to  show  me 
which  is  the  way  to  the  nearest  village,  and  I  will  not  trouble 
you  any  more.” 

“Let  the  lad  come  in,”  cried  another  voice  from  inside. 

The  fellow  at  the  door  drew  back  on  the  instant,  saying: 

“Step  in  and  rest  yourself,  and  I’ll  soon  put  you  on  your 
way.” 

Pat  Malloy  entered  the  cottage  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation,  although  he  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  fellow 
before  him,  and  the  stick  on  which  his  small  bundle  was 
slung  was  the  only  weapon  he  possessed. 

On  entering  the  place  the  youth  perceived  another  rough¬ 
looking  customer  seated  at  a  table,  and  he  also  held  a  gun 
in  his  hands  as  if  expecting  an  instant  attack. 

Without  feeling  the  least  alarmed  at  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  second  man,  Pat  Malloy  addressed  the  pair  of  them 
in  calm  tones,  saying: 

“I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  intruding  on  you,  but  all  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  tell  me  which  way  to  turn  in  order  that  I 
may  reach  the  village  where  I  took  the  coach  this  evening?” 

The  man  at  the  table  stared  at  the  youth  for  a  moment  or 
so  before  he  abruptly  asked: 

“What  is  your  name,  youngster?” 

“My  name  is  Pat  Malloy,  sir.” 

“Then  you  were  the  young  fellow  who  was  stopping  with 
the  O’Connors  for  some  time  back?” 

“Yes,  I  am.” 

The  man  seated  at  the  table  then  arose  and  pointed  the 
gun  full  at  Pat  Malloy  while  he  nodded  to  the  other  as  he 
grunted  forth: 

“This  is  our  game.” 

Pat  turned  instantly  to  the  other  man,  and  when  he  saw 
that  the  fellow  was  aiming  his  gun  at  him  also,  he  cried: 

“What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  intend  to  kill  me?” 

Each  of  the  men  chuckled  aloud,  while  one  of  them  re¬ 
plied  in  mocking  tones: 

“We  don’t  intend  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  youngster. 
We  are  going  to  treat  you  like  a  gentleman,  but  you  must 
come  with  us.” 

Pat  Malloy  realized  at  once  that  the  two  ruffians  were  bent 
on  mischief,  and  with  an  impulsive  movement  he  sprang  to 
the  door,  crying: 

“You  are  a  pair  of  cowards  and  rascals  to  treat  a  stranger 
in  this  manner.  If  you  are  playing  a  trick  on  me  I  want  to 
tell  you  right  here  that  you  can’t  frighten  me,  if  I  am  only 
a  boy.” 

Chuckling  aloud  again,  and  dropping  their  guns  on  the 
table  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  two  men  sprang  on  the 
youth  before  he  could  use  the  stick  against  them. 

When  Pat  Malloy  felt  himself  seized  by  the  two  strong 
men  he  let  fly  with  his  hands  and  feet,  but  he  was  soon 
overpowered  and  borne  to  the  floor,  one  of  them  placing  a 
pair  of  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  while  the  other  put  a  bandage 
on  his  eyes  as  he  grumbled  forth: 

“The  youngster  gave  us  some  trouble,  Jack,  but  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  he  did  not  slip  through  our  hands.” 
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When  Pat  Malloy  heard  the  words  thus  muttered  his 
mother’s  strange  warning  occurred  to  him  on  the  instant, 
and  he  felt  that  the  rascals  who  had  seized  him  were  insti¬ 
gated  by  some  unknown  enemy. 

Even  when  overpowered  and  bound  wth  the  handcuffs,  the 
plucky  young  fellow  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
he  raised  his  voice  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  some  person  out  on  the  road  and  yelled  aloud: 


“Help,  help,  murder!” 

One  of  the  rascals  clapped  his  hand  on  the  young  fellows 
mouth  on  the  instant  as  he  said  to  the  other: 

“Tie  something  over  his  mouth,  Jack,  and  let  us  away  with 

him.”  .  .  y 

The  unfortunate  youth  managed  to  give  several  more  cries 
for  help  before  his  assailants  could  gag  him,  but  his  appeals 
were  not  responded  to. 

They  then  dragged  him  out  of  the  cottage  and  away 
through  the  wood,  each  grasping  his  arm  tightly,  as  if  they,*' 
feared  that  he  would  yet  give  them  the  slip.” 

The  brave  youth  did  make  several  attempts  to  break  away 
from  his  captors,  and  he  contin  ed  to  struggle  in  various 
ways  as  they  dragged  him  along. 

After  proceeding  for  about  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  an 
age  to  Pat  Molloy,  the  rascals  dragged  him  into  a  court¬ 
yard,  and  from  thence  into  a  large  old  building. 

They  were  then  leading  him  up  a  broad  stairway  when  the 
brave  youth  made  another  desperate  effort  at  breaking  away, 
and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  they  all  fell  and  tumbled 
backward. 

Pat  Malloy's  head  struck  heavily  on  the  hard  floor  below, 
and  he  became  insensible  again. 

The  poor  wanderer  did  not  recover  his  senses  again  for  i 
some  time,  when  he  found  himself  stretched  on  a  rude  bed  in  f«( 
a  dark  apartment. 

Before  he  could  fully  comprehend  the  situation  a  door  be¬ 
hind  him  was  opened,  and  a  light  streamed  into  the  room. 

The  bandage-and  gag  had  been  removed  from  his  mouth, 
and  Pat  Malloy  could  see  a  tall,  bent  figure  approaching  him. 

The  man  wore  a  mask  of  black  crape  over  his  face,  but  the 
youth  could  note  the  piexxing  eyes  glaring  on  him  as  he 
bent  down  over  the  bed. 

As  he  was  still  striving  to  collect  his  thoughts,  Pat  Mal¬ 
loy  remained  silent,  while  the  stranger  scanned  his  features 
carefully,  ere  he  asked  him  in  hoarse  tones: 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are,  boy?” 

The  boy  glared  around  the  room  for  a  moment  and  then 
looked  up  at  the  piercing  eyes  before  he  replied: 

“How  could  I  know?  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  bringing  me  here,  anyway?” 

“You  are  here  to  answer  questions,  and  not  to  ask  them," 
replied  the  stranger.  < 

The  youth  attempted  to  raise  himself  in  the  bed.  but  he  V- 
found  that  the  handcuffs  were  still  on  his  wrists,  and  he  fell 
back  on  the  pillow  with  an  impatient  groan,  and  crying: 

“What  in  the  thunder  is  the  meaning  of  this  treatment 
anyhow  ?  ” 


Now 


“I  told  you  that  you  were  here  to  answer  quesions 
tell  me,  what  is  your  real  name?” 

“My  real  name  is  Pat  Malloy.” 

“That’s  a  lie,  and  you  know  it!”  retorted  the  stranger,  in 
angry  tones.  “We  know  what  you  are  at,  but  we  have  the 
power  to  baffle  you.” 

The  brave  lad  smiled  in  derision  as  he  responded: 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  you  are  at,  for  I’ll  be  hanged 
if  1  can  make  out  why  I  have  been  treated  in  such  a  manner 
to-night.  If  you  take  me  for  some  other  person,  I  suppose  I 
must  bear  with  it,  but  I’ll  tell  you  right  here  that  my  name 
is  Pat  Malloy,  and  that  I  never  bore  any  other.” 

“How  long  will  you  stick  to  that  statement?” 

“Until  I  know  better.”  4  < 

“Then  stay  here  and  rot,  you  stubborn  fool.” 

I  he  stranger  then  retreated  abruptly  from  the  room,  and 
Pat  could  hear  an  iron  door  closing  after  him. 

After  pondering  some  time  in  the  darkness,  the  persecuted 
youth  muttered  aloud:  v- 

.  Ml  be  blamed  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  this.  If  it  is  an 
Irish  joke  it  is  a  rough  one  on  me,  and  I’d  like  to  have 
the  licking  of  the  fellow  who  put  the  job  up  on  me.” 

Pat  then  thought  of  his  mother  again  and  of  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  warning  he  had  received  from  her,  and  he  asked  him¬ 
self  : 

inbe  Pj°'Sle  that  J  am  in  the  hands  of  those  mother 
alluded  to,  and  if  I  am  what  do  they  mean  to  do  with  me?” 

After  pondering  for  some  time,  and  feeling  that  he  was 

vo  qhSnvi«  Tth  t},1e  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  the  l  ■ 

youth  piessed  his  head  on  the  rough  pillow  and  fell  asleep 
soon  atter. 

foftoml^hours^  ^  eaSy  conscience»  and  he  slept  soundly  i 

rPIt!!ihLdila?ke  he  noticed  that  the  handcuffs  had  been  ^ 
a  Sfn  d  that  some  bread  and  water  had  been  placed 
a  table  near  his  bedside. 


on 
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Before  attempting  to  eat  anything  he  looked  around  the 
room  carefully,  and  he  then  said  to  himself: 

"The  mischief  take  me  if  1  am  not  in  a  regular  prison,  as 
s  are  of  solid  stone,  the  door  is  made  of  iron,  and 
theer  are  strong  iron  bars  on  that  high  window  up  there.” 

l'at  Malloy  described  his  place  of  confinement  very  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  few  words,  as  he  was  secured  in  the  tower 
prison  of  an  old  castle,  and  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
escape  therefrom. 

After  examining  the  room  carefully  the  youth  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  matters  quietly,  and  he  sat  down  to  eat 
the  bread  and  water,  as  he  muttered  aloud: 

“Well,  I  have  heard  that  they  do  queer  things  in  Ireland, 
but  this  beats  all  one  could  imagine.” 

Pat  Malloy  then  proceeded  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  ap¬ 
parent  relish,  while  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  iron  door  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  a  visitor  appear. 

The  whole  day  passed,  however,  and  no  one  appeared. 

Before  the  night  closed  in,  the  youth  drew  the  small  bed 
under  the  window  and  placed  the  table  on  it,  when  he  was 
able  to  peer  out  through  his  prison  bars. 

He  could  then  note  that  he  was  in  a  very  high  tower;  that 
the  place  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest,  and  he  could 
not  perceive  a  living  soul  moving  below  him. 

Without  expecting  much  from  it,  the  prisoner  raised  his 
voice  and  yelled  aloud  for  help,  but  there  was  no  response 
to  the  appeal. 

It  was  dark  night  again,  and  Pat  was  sitting  on  the  bed 
pondering  over  his  pecular  position,  when  a  small  grating  in 
the  iron  door  was  opened,  and  the  voice  of  the  masked 
stranger  fell  on  his  ears,  crying: 

“Are  you  stubborn  as  you  were  last  night,  youngster?” 

“I  am  not  stubborn  at  all,”  answered  Pat,  as  he  advanced 
to  the  door. 

“Then  tell  me  your  real  name.” 

“My  real  name  is  Pat  Malloy,  as  far  as  I  know.” 

“Do  you  still  stick  to  that?” 

“Of  course  I  stick  to  it.” 

“Then  stick  there  and  rot.” 

The  iron  grating  was  then  closed,  and  Pat  could  hear  heavy 
footsteps  withdrawing  from  the  door. 

On  the  following  morning  food  and  wTater  were  passed  in 
to  him  through  the  grating  by  some  one  whose  face  he  could 
not  see,  and  the  youth  enjoyed  another  solitai’y  breakfast. 

More  food  was  passed  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  but  the 
stranger  did  not  greet  him  that  night.' 

It  was  fully  a  week  after  before  Pat  heard  that  voice 
again,  and  the  same  question  was  put  to  him,  while  a  simi¬ 
lar  answer  was  returned  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  away,  and  the  brave  youth  would 
have  pined  to  death  were  it  not  for  his  stubborn  nature. 

During  those  solitary  days  and  nights  Pat  could  not  hear 
the  sound  of  a  human  being  around  the  castle,  and  his  only 
amusement  consisted  in  exercising  with  the  chairs  and  table, 
pulling  at  the  iron  bars  on  the  windows,  and  yelling  there¬ 
from  three  or  four  times  each  night  and  day. 

Six  months  and  over  must  have  passed  away,  and  Pat’s 
black  hair  was  flowing  in  ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  yet  he 
never  heard  a  human  voice  except  the  gruff  tones  of  the 
jailer  who  handed  him  in  his  food. 

Still  the  brave  youth  did  not  despair,  as  something  whis¬ 
pered  to  him  the  state  of  uncertainty  would  not  last  much 
longer. 

One  night  Pat  heard  an  unusual  commotion  through  the 
old  building,  and  on  looking  out  of  the  barred  window  he 
could  perceive  the  glitter  of  bayonets  in  the  courtyard  below, 
and  several  forms  moving  to  and  fro. 

While  thus  engaged  he  heard  the  grating  shoved  aside,  and 
he  -prang  down  to  the  door  in  the  hope  of  learning  some  im¬ 
portant  tidings: 

“Are  you  there,  Pat  Malloy?”  asked  a  strange  voice,  in 
subdued  tones. 

“I  am  here,  friend,”  cried  the  youth,  his  heart  beating  with 
hope. 

“A  friend  sent  you  these,  then,  and  you  ought  to  know 
how  to  use  them,”  answered  the  person  outside,  as  he  thrust 
in  a  small  coil  of  rope  and  a  file.  “If  you  have  the  courage 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  shot,  and  to  climb  down  on  the  rope, 
good  friend  will  watch  for  you  until  morning  in  the  wood 
in  front  of  the  window.” 

Before  Pat  could  ask  a  single  question  his  unknown  friend 
dosed  the  grating,  which  could  only  be  opened  from  the 
■'Je,  and  stole  away  silently. 

With  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and  courage,  and  with  arms 


that  had  even  increased  in  strength  during  his  imprisonment, 
Pat  Malloy  set  at  work  on  the  iron  bars  with  the  file,  anti 
before  the  hour  of  midnight  he  had  succeeded  in  severing 
enough  of  them  to  enable  him  to  crawl  out  of  the  window. 

With  the  coil  of  rope  at  his  side  the  prisoner  peered  out 
as  if  to  measure  the  distance  to  the  courtyard  below,  when 
he  perceived  a  sentry  walking  to  and  fro  almost  below  him 
and  he  drew  back  and  prepared  the  means  of  descent,  grind¬ 
ing  his  teeth  as  he  muttered  to  himself: 

“This  may  be  an  infernal  trap,  but  I’ll  be  blamed  if  I  don’t 
risk  it,  anyhow.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  LIBERTY. 

As  the  brave  boy  was  fixing  the  rope  for  the  descent  he 
became  more  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  being  en¬ 
ticed  into  a  trap  by  his  unknown  friend,  and  he  peered  down 
into  the  courtyard  again,  as  he  muttered  to  himself: 

“It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  soldier  below  to  pop 
me  off  as  I  slipped  down  on  the  rope  to  one  of  the  iron 
bars,  and  he  then  sprang  down  on  the  bed  and  from  thence 
to  the  floor,  as  he  continued  to  mutter,  listening  cai*efully 
the  while: 

“Who  knows  but  they  may  be  listening  to  me  outside  the 
door  now?” 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  suggestion,  his  sharp  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  a  footfall  outside  the  iron  door  at  the  moment,  and 
the  next  instant  the  panel  was  moved  back,  while  a  voice  fell 
on  his  ear,  crying: 

“Are  you  awake  in  there?” 

The  boy  advanced  to  the  door,  as  he  promptly  answered  in 
his  fearless  tones: 

“Yes,  I  am  awake.  W’hat  have  you  got  to  say  to  me  now?” 
It  was  the  stranger  with  the  black  crape  over  his  face  who 
had  addressed  him,  and  Pat  had  recognized  the  voice  on  the 
instant. 

Speaking  in  gruff  tones,  the  man  asked: 

“Are  you  not  getting  tired  of  acting  like  a  stubborn  fool?” 

“I  am  getting  tired  of  answering  foolish  questions.  If  you 
will  explain  what  you  are  driving  at  I  will  answer  if  I  can,” 
answered  Pat,  in  impatient  tones. 

“Do  you  persist  in  saying  that  your  real  name  is  Pat 
Malloy?” 

“I  persist  in  saying  that  I  never  knew  I  had  any  other 
name.” 

“What  brought  you  here  to  Ireland?” 

“I  was  a  sailor  and  was  shipwrecked  off  the  coast,  as  you 
may  easily  leam  by  inquiring  of  those  who  l-escued  me.” 

“You  allude  to  the  O’Connors?” 

“I  do.” 

The  man  outside  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  he  then 
abruptly  asked: 

“What  was  your  mother’s  name?” 

“I  never  heard  it,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  could  not 
tell  you.” 

“Is  your  father  living?” 

“He  was  when  I  last  heard  from  him.” 

“When  was  that?” 

“A  week  or  so  before  your  rascals  dragged  me  here.” 

“Are  you  anxious  to  be  set  at  liberty  ?” 

“What  a  question  to  ask  me.  Of  course  I  am  anxious  to  be 
free  again.” 

“If  1  set  you  at  liberty  will  you  take  a  solemn  oath  to  leave 
Ireland  at  once  and  never  return  here  while  you  live  again?” 

Pat  Malloy  did  not  answer  at  once,  as  he  was  thinking  of 
the  strange  warning  sent  him  by  his  mother,  and  he  said  to 
himself: 

“There’s  some  deep  mystery  in  this  business,  and  I  am  just 
the  one  to  see  it  out.  If  I  promise  this  fellow  I  will  have  to 
keep  my  word  and  leave  the  country  forever,  and  blame  me 
if  I  will  do  that.” 

“Why  don’t  you  answer  me?”  demanded  the  man  outside. 
“If  you  swear  to  leave  this  country  forever,  I  will  set  you 
free  at  once.” 

“And  if  I  refuse?” 

“You  will  stay  in  that  room  forever,  and  your  people  will 
never  know  what  has  become  of  you.” 

Pat  Malloy  was  thinking  of  the  rope,  and  he  boldly  an¬ 
swered  : 

“I  will  take  my  chances  about  that,  and  I’ll  see  you  hanged 
before  I  take  the  oath  you  want  me  to.’’ 
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The  man  outside  growled  fiercely  to  himself  ere  he  ad¬ 
dressed  Pat  again,  crying: 

“Then  rot  where  you  are  like  a  stubborn  fool,  and  be 
hanged  to  you.” 

He  then  closed  the  panel  and  strode  away. 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  Pat  Malloy  as  he  turned  to 
the  window  again,  muttering: 

“It  wasn’t  a  trap  set  for  me  after  all,  and  I  must  have  a 
true  friend  in  the  place.  Now  to  get  out  into  the  wood  at  all 
hazards.” 

On  climbing  to  the  window  again  and  peering  out,  the 
brave  boy  could  still  see  the  sentinel  moving  to  and  fro  al¬ 
most  beneath  him,  but  the  presence  of  the  soldier  did  not 
alarm  him  much,  as  he  said  to  himself: 

“The  fellow  will  never  think  of  looking  up,  and  if  I  gain 
the  ground  in  safety  I  will  make  a  dash  over  the  wall  to  the 
wood  before  he  will  have  time  to  take  good  aim  at  me.” 

Having  thus  resolved,  Pat  Malloy  examined  the  rope  very 
carefully  and  assured  himself  that  here  was  no  flaw  in  it. 

He  also  tested  its  strength  by  leaning  his  full  weight  on 
it  inside  the  room  while  he  said  to  himself: 

“Although  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  my  unknown  friend 
means  well,  I  must  be  careful,  as  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to 
have  my  brains  dashed  out  on  the  rough  pavement  below.” 

Thinking  of  his  dear  mother  on  the  old  Potomac,  and 
muttering  a  simple  prayer  which  she  had  taught  him,  the 
brave  lad  commenced  the  perilous  descent,  and  he  did  not 
once  cast  his  eyes  down  until  he  was  within  about  twenty 
feet  of  the  ground. 

He  then  paused  for  a  few  seconds  as  he  argued  with  him¬ 
self: 

“I  had  better  wait  till  that  soldier  fellow  turns  to  walk 
back  again,  and  then  I  may  slip  over  the  wall  without  his 
seeing  me.  If  he  does  make  for  me  I  will  only  have  to  show 
fight  for  it,  for  blame  me  if  they  are  going  to  take  me  again 
so  easy!” 

When  the  soldier  did  turn  again  Pat  went  down  hand 
under  hand,  but  he.  soon  found  that  the  rope  only  reached 
to  within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  ground. 

Without  pausing  to  measure  the  precise  distance  of  the 
fall,  the  active  young  fellow  cast  one  glance  at  the  soldier 
and  let  himself  drop  as  softly  as  possible  while  he  muttered: 

“Here  goes  for  it,  hit  or  miss,  and  miss  it  is.” 

The  last  words  escaped  him  when  he  found  that  he  had 
struck  on  a  small  bench  or  stool  in  the  fall,  and  over  on  the 
ground  he  fell. 

The  sudden  clatter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  soldier, 
and  he  turned  and  saw  Pat  Malloy  springing  to  his  feet,  when 
he  cried: 

“Who  goes  there?” 

The  brave  boy  hesitated  whether  to  spring  for  the  wall  or 
close  with  the  soldier,  when  the  latter  advanced  on  him  with 
his  weapon  presented,  crying: 

“Give  an  account  of  yourself  or  I  will  fire  on  you,  wild 
Irishman.” 

Pat  Malloy  did  not  appear  unlike  a  wild  man  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  as  his  long  hair  w’as  falilng  in  disorder  over  face  and 
neck,  his  face  was  soiled  and  haggard  in  appearance,  and 
his  large  eyes  were  glaring  with  excitement. 

Realizing  that  the  soldier  would  be  only  too  glad  to  fire  on 
him  at  close  range  if  he  attempted  to  dash  over  the  wall,  Pat 
made  a  sudden  spring  over  the  presented  bayonet  and  grap¬ 
pled  with  the  fellow  as  he  hissed  into  his  ear: 

“You  or  I  for  it,  my  good  fellow,  for  blame  me  if  you  can 
take  me  prisoner.” 

The  soldier  sang  out  the  alarm  cry  as  he  struggled  with  his 
wild-looking  assailant,  and  his  gun  exploded  at  the  same 
time. 

The  weapon  had  scarcely  gone  off  when  Pat  Malloy  tore  it 
from  the  fellow’s  grasp,  and  he  then  struck  him  a  blow  with 
it  that  felled  him  to  the  ground  as  he  hissed  forth: 

“I  didn’t  care  to  hurt  you,  but  you  are  only  a  blamed  Eng¬ 
lish  soldier,  anyhow.” 

Before  Pat  had  finished  the  last  words  he  was  springing 
over  the  stone  wall  with  the  gun  in  his  grasp,  while  he  said 
to  himself:  j 

“I’ll  keep  this  to  show  fight  if  I  am  driven  to  it  again.” 

The  brave  boy  could  then  hear  a  loud  commotion  in  the 
courtyard  and  in  the  castle,  while  a  loud  voice  rang  out, 
ciying: 

“Stand  to  your  arms,  soldiers,  as  the  moonlighters  are  on 
us.” 

Pat  Malloy  heard  that  voice  as  he  gained  the  shelter  of 
the  wood,  and  he  said  to  himself: 


“That  is  my  friend  with  the  black  crape,  and  I  only  wish 
that  we  may  soon  meet  again  on  more  even  ground.  I  won¬ 
der  if  my  friend  is  around  here  and  if  the  soldiers  will  be 
after  me?” 

The  brave  youth  pressed  on  through  the  wood,  but  he  did 
not  hear  any  sounds  of  pursuit  behind  him. 

He  was  not  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time,  or  he  might  have  known  that  the  soldiers  were  at 
the  old  castle  in  order  to  defend  it  from  an  expected  attack 
of  the  moonlighters  in  the  neighborhood,  and  not  to  sally 
out  at  great  risk  of  being  cut  off  in  the  wood. 

In  fact,  the  castle  was  in  a  state  of  siege  at  night,  as  the 
owner  thereof  was  in  very  bad  odor  with  his  tenants,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  patriots  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Keeping  a  sharp  eye  ahead  and  a  keen  ear  open  for  those 
he  had  left,  Pat  Malloy  moved  cautiously  through  the  wood: 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  men  wearing  pieces  of 
black  crape  over  their  faces,  one  of  whom  saluted  him  and 
inquired: 

“Where  did  you  come  from?” 

Pat  Malloy  at  once  felt  that  he  was  among  friends,  and  he 
laughingly  replied: 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  say,  friend,  as  I  don't  know 
where  I  was.”  \ 

One  of  the  masked  men  sprang  forward  on  the  instant 
and  flung  his  arms  around  Pat’s  neck,  as  he  exclaimed,  in 
familiar  tones: 

“Heaven  be  praised,  if  it  isn’t  dear  Pat  Malloy  himself, 
and  no  mistake.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  where  in  the  world  were 
ye  all  this  time,  and  your  mother  in  America,  and  all  of  us 
dying  about  you?” 

If  was  young  Shamus  O’Connor  who  thus  addressed  Pat 
Malloy,  and  the  late  prisoner  answered: 

“I  can  only  tell  you,  my  good  friend,  that  I  have  been  a 
prisoner  in  that  old  building  back  there,  ever  since  the  night 
you  left  me  on  the  mail  coach,  and  it  is  all  a  mystery  to  me.” 

Exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  all  those  around  him, 
and  Shamus  O’Connor  eagerly  asked: 

“Did  young  Captain  Oscar  Talbot  have  any  hand  in  taking 
you  prisoner?”  -  -  -  ^ 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Do  you  mean  the  young 
gentleman  that  called  at  your  house  the  last  night  I  was 
with  you?” 

“The  very  same,  my  dear  boy.” 

“I  never  saw  him  since,”  replied  Pat  Malloy.  “Now  tell 
me  what  you  make  out  of  this  business,  Shamus,  and  what 
does  it  all  mean?” 

As  the  young  fellow  spoke  he  drew  his  Irish  friend  aside, 
the  others  making  way  for  them  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 

Pat  Malloy  then  learned  the  following  items  of  interest 
from  his  young  friend: 

About  three  months  before  that  date  the  O’Connors  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Pat’s  mother,  in  which  she  stated  that 
she  had  not  heard  from  her  son  since  he  was  supposed  to 
have  left  Ireland,  and  that  she  was  very  much  troubled 
about  him. 


Young  Shamus  answered  Mrs.  Malloy  at  once,  stating  all 
he  knew  about  her  son. 

Another  letter  was  then  received  from  the  good  lady,  in 
which  she  stated  that  she  feared  her  son  had  met  with  foul 
play  in  Ireland;  that  his  father  had  sold  his  farm  on  the 
Potomac  and  disappeared,  leaving  her  half  of  the  proceeds, 
and  that  she  was  then  living  in  Washington  in  fearful  sus¬ 
pense.  , 

I  he  anxious  mother  also  sent  young  Shamus  five  hundred 
dollars,  beg’ging  of  him  to  use  it  in  looking  for  her  lost  son 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  last  letter  to  young  O’Connor  concluded  with  these 
words : 

It  my  son  has  met  any  of  the  Talbots  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood,  I  beg  that  you  will  watch  them  in  secret,  as  they  are 
his  enemies,  if  they  chance  to  discover  or  suspect  who  he 
really  is. 

I  would  go  to  Ireland  myself  in  search  of  my  son,  but  I 
am  under  a  vow  that  prevents  me  until  a  certain  event 
occurs. 


If  you  cared  for  my  dear  boy,  as  I  feel  you  do,  do  not 
mention  what  1  have  written  outside  of  your  own  family, 

and  ?®.ek  him»  dead  or  alive,  around  the  old  woods  of 
Talbot.” 

Having  heard  so  much,  Pat  Malloy  inquired: 

,  .‘A"d  were  you  looking  for  me  here  tonight,  my  good 
friend?” 


PAT  MALLOY. 
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“I  am  looking  for  ve  all  the  time,  and  we  would  have  made 
an  attack  on  the  old  castle  tonight  in  search  of  ye, 
i  ' .  Sir  Rudolph  got  wind  of  it,  and  he  filled  the  place  with 
soldiers.”  . 

"Rut  you  have  a  secret  friend  in  the  castle  who  aided  me, 
Shamus  ?  ” 

“That  is  more  than  I  knew  of,  as  all  the  people  there 
are  English  or  Scotch,  for  old  Sir  Rudolph  won’t  trust  his 
own  people  about  him.  »But  tell  us  what  happened  to  ye 
at  all,  me  poor  boy,  for  ye  look  as  if  ye  were  buried  in  a 
tombstone  since  I  saw  ye  last?” 

Pat  Malloy  hastened  to  give  his  true  friend  an  account  of 
his  strange  adventures,  which  amazed  Shamus,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying: 

“And  now,  Shamus,  I  am  going  to  stay  here  and  see  this 
affair  to  the  end.” 

“And  I’ll  stand  to  your  back,  my  boy,  and  no  mistake;  and 
besides  ye  have  the  boys  here  and  plenty  more  to  help  us 
for  the  Talbots  are  the  worst  tyrants  in  the  whole  country.” 

The  honest  young  fellow  then  informed  Pat  that  he  had 
not  spent  a  cent  of  the  money  sent  to  him  by  his  mother, 
and  that  he  must  have  it. 

Shamus  then  introduced  his  young  friend  to  his  compan¬ 
ions,  several  of  whom  Pat  Malloy  was  already  acquainted 
with. 

After  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  escaped 
prisoner  should  take  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
young  farmer  who  was  one  of  the  national  leaders  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  he  would  assume  a  disguise  which  would 
baffle  his  enemies,  and  that  he  would  devote  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  in  striving  to  solve  the  secret  of  his  myste¬ 
rious  persecution. 

As  none  of  his  friends  could  give  him  any"  information 
on  the  subject,  Pat  Malloy  was  very  much  puzzled  about  the 
unknown  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  escape  from  the  old 
castle  and  he  inquired  of  Shamus: 

“Could  it  be  that  the  young  gentleman  I  saw  at  your  house 
that  night  took  pity  on  me?” 

“Not  at  all,  my  boy,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “Captain 
Oscar  Talbot  used  to  be  popular  enough  about  here  a  while 
ago,  but  he  has  lately  turned  out  worse  than  his  tyrant 
father,  if  possible.” 

“Are  they  both  at  the  old  castle  now,  Shamus?” 

“It  is  hard  to  say,  as  they  have  a  fine  place  in  the  town, 
and  they  only  use  the  old  castle  as  a  kind  of  hunting  seat.” 

“Are  they  rich?” 

“They  are,  and  powerful  and  cruel  as  well.  No  poor  man 
around  here  has  a  chance  againr .  them  by  fair  means,  and 
that  is  one  reason  you  see  us  banded  together  as  we  are.” 

“Then  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  appeal  to  the  law 
against  them?” 

“The  height  of  folly,  my  boy.  You  must  at  them  as  they 
had  at  you.  Have  you  any  suspicion  why  they  treated  you 
as  they  did?” 

“I  can  only  imagine  that  they  take  me  for  some  other 
person,  or  that  there  is  some  secret  about  my  birth  that  I 
am  not  aware  of.” 

“That  must  be  it,  Tat.  The  Talbots  were  always  a 
strange,  wild  race,  and  queer  stories  are  told  about  them  in 
the  past.  We  can  only  make  inquiries  at  present,  and  see 
„  if  we  can  trace  your  mother  to  them  in  some  way.” 

“If  I  could  only  discover  the  person  who  aided  me  in 
escaping,  I  feel  that  he  could  solve  the  mystery  a  little,  if 
he  will.”- 

“We’ll  try  and  discover  him,  my  boy,  but  for  the  life  of 
me  I  can’t  think  who  it  can  be  at  all.  Let  us  get  to  Tom 
Bodkin’s  now,  as  you  must  be  hungry  and  tired  as  well. 
You  will  be  safe  there  and  welcome  also.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

PAT  MALLOY  IN  DISGUISE. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Pat  Malloy  wrote  and 
po  frd  a  letter  to  hi  mother,  telling  her  of  his  adventures 
in  the  old  ra.  tie,  and  assuring  her  that  he  intended  to 
remain  in  Ireland  and  to  carry  out  the  fight  against  those 
v.ho  had  attacked  him  without  any  apparent  cause  whatever, 
that  he  wan  aware  of. 

Th'  voting  follow  also  begged  of  his  mother  to  send  him 
a*  rnu,h  information  as  possible  without  breaking  the  vow 
*oe  had  taken;  and  he  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries 


as  to  his  father’s  disappearance,  and  the  means  he  had  left 
behind  for  her  support. 

The  young  stranger  was  warmly  received  at  the  house 
of  his  new  friend,  who  entered  into  all  his  plans  for  the 
future  with  hearty  approval  and  rare  intelligence. 

Tom  Bodkin,  who  thus  received  the  young  stranger  from 
America,  was.  the  leading  spirit  of  the  neighborhood  in  all 
movements  against  the  oppressdrs  of  his  country,  and  he 
had  a  mother  who  encouraged  him  in  the  patriotic  work. 

The  young  farmer  was  well  educated,  brave  and  brimful 
of  resources,  and  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  adviser  and 
aid  for  Pat  Malloy. 

After  making  a  confidant  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  distant 
connection  of  the  great  Talbots,  a  disguise  was  agreed  upon 
for  the  young  stranger. 

Pat  Malloy  rested  quietly  in  the  substantial  farmhouse  on 
the  following  day  after  his  escape,  while  Tom  Bodkin  has¬ 
tened  away  to  the  nearest  city  for  a  suitable  disguise. 

On  the  day  after  young  Bodkin’s  return  from  the  city  he 
rode  around  the  country  accompanied  by  an  active  old 
gentleman  with  a  gray  beard  and  whiskers,  whom  he  intro- 
meed  to  his  friends  as  his  uncle,  Richard  Bodkin,  from 
Wicklow,  which  place  was  many  miles  away  from  Galway. 

As  it  was  known  to  many  of  his  neighbors  that  Tom 
Bodkin  had  an  uncle  of  that  name  in  Wicklow,  none  but  his 
most  confidential  friends  suspected  that  the  active  old 
stranger  was  the  shipwrecked  youth  who  had  been  such  a 
great  favorite  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  neighborhood. 

During  that  ride  around  the  country  the  young  friends 
learned  that  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  had  openly  defied  the  moon¬ 
lighters  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  soldiers  were  still 
guarding  the  old  castle,  that  all  the  members  of  the  old 
knight’s  family  intended  to  reside  there  for  the  time. 

The  two  young  men  did  ride  as  near  thg  old  castle  as 
possible  without  trespassing  on  the  private  grounds,  and 
Pat  Malloy  was  hoping  that  he  would  meet  either  of  the  two 
rascals  who  had  assaulted  him  in  the  little  cottage. 

They  were  not  successful  on  that  point,  however,  as  all 
the  followers  of  the  castle  appeared  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  as  if  fearful  an  attack  by  the  moonlighters  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night. 

After  making  as  many  cautious  inquiries  ais  possible 
through  his  young  friend,  Pat  Malloy  could  not  ascertain 
that  his  mother  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Talbot 
family,  or  that  his  father  had  ever  lived  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

In  the  meantime  young  Shamus  O’Connor  was  very  busy 
in  behalf  of  his  friend,  but  the  young  fellow  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  who  it  was  that  aided  Pat  Malloy  in  his  desperate 
escape. 

The  more  the  young  fellow  pondered  on  (that  subject  the 
more  puzzled  he  became,  and  when  he  had  time  to  think 
over  the  incident  he  felt  convinced  that  the  voice  of  his 
unknown  friend  was  somewhat  familiar  to  him. 

Pat  Malloy  had  an  imaginative  •turn  of  mind,  and  after 
pondering  over  the  subject  for  some  time,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self: 

“Could  it  be  possible  that  my  father  came  here  to  Ireland, 
and  that  he  is  the  one  who  supplied  me  with  the  rope  and 
file  ?  It  is  true  that  he  never  showed  me  much  kindness, 
but  it  may  be  possible  that  he  is  here  now  in  disguise  to 
aid  me  against  the  Talbots,  or  to  set  me  free  at  least.  I 
wish  to  goodness  that  I  knew  more  of  my  parents’  early  life, 
and  then  I  would  not  be  moving  in  the  dark  as  it  were.” 

The  young  fellow  was  not  impatient  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  resolved  to  wait  and  watch  until  he  discov¬ 
ered  some  clue  on  which  to  work  with  good  effect. 

The  moonlighters  of  the  neighborhood  did  not  accept  the 
challenge  given  them  by  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot,  as  they  were 
not  fools  enough  to  make  an  attack  on  the  old  castle  while 
it  was  guarded  by  a  large  force  of  soldiers,  and  a  week 
went  by  without  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  occurring  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Pat  Malloy  still  rode  around  in  his  disguise,  and  as  he 
became  familiar  with  the  roads  and  bypaths  near  the  dark 
woods  of  Talbot  he  would  often  wander  there  alone  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and 
particularly  the  two  rascals  who  had  assaulted  him. 

The  young  rider  had  a  splendid  horse  under  him  on  all 
occasions,  as  Tom  Bodkin  could  well  afford  to  indulge  his 
own  taste  in  that  lino,  and  the  rich  young  farmer  was  noted 
for  his  good  stock. 

One  afternoon,  as  Pat  Malloy  was  riding  alone  along  the 
road  near  the  cottage  in  the  wood,  he  noticed  smoke  issuing 
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from  the  chimney,  and  he  pulled  up  the  good  horse  as  he 

said  to  himself:  ,  . 

mv  eyes  if  I  don,t  venture  in  tneie  on  some  ex- 

cuse  and  see  if  my  friends  are  there.” 

Acting  on  the  impulse,  the  young  fellow  faced  the  horse 
at  the  stone  wall  and  over  they  went  into  the  wood. 

4  s  he  was  riding  toward  the  cottage  Pat  Malloy  noticed 
a  gateway  a  little  to  the  right,  from  which  a  gravel  path  led 
up  to  the  little  building. 

Taking  the  path  he  rode  boldly  up  to  the  door  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  c  lying: 

“Hello  in  there!” 

In  answer  to  the  salutation  two  men  instantly  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  Pat  recognized  them  at  once  as  the  rough  ras¬ 
cals  who  had  assaulted  him. 

Staring  up  at  the  rider,  one  of  them  asked  in  gruff  tones: 
“What  do  you  want,  sir?” 

Pat  Malloy  answered  that  he  wished  to  inquire  his  way 
to  Fairland,  which  was  the  nearest  village. 

The  man  pointed  the  direction  as  he  replied: 

“The  road  is  right  before  you,  sir.  Will  you  tell  us  how 
you  got  in  here?” 

“By  the  gate,  my  good  fellow.” 

Drawing  a  key  from  his  pocket,  the  fellow  grinned  as  he 
retorted: 

“Then  you  will  go  out  the  same  way,  for  hang  me  if  I 
haven’t  orders  not  to  open  the  gate  for  any  one  except  the 
folks  at  the  castle!  I’d  just  like  to  see  you  leap  back  over 
the  gate  again.” 

Pat  Malloy  was  scrutinizing  the  faces  of  the  rascals  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  the  while,  and  he  then  replied  in 
careless  tones: 

“It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  ride  over  the  gate 
again  if  you  do  not  care  to  open  it.” 

The  other  mhn  whispered  to  his  fellow  at  the  moment, 
and  they  both  cast  suspicious  glances  at  the  disguised  youth, 
while  the  former  speaker  advanced  to  seize  the  bridle  of  the 
horse  as  he  grumbled  forth: 

“We  won’t  let  you  ride  out  so  easy  until  we  know  what  you' 
are  about.  You  will  just  come  up  to  the  castle  with  us, 
and  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  will  deal  with  you  for  tresspassing  in 
his  private  park.” 

Pat  Malloy  was  very  much  inclined  to  use  his  heavy  riding 
whip  on  the  fellow,  but  he  curbed  himself  and  retorted: 

“Let  go  my  horse,  you  rascal,  and  I  will  go  up  to  the  castle 
with  you  if  it  is  necessary.” 

The  other  man  seized  the  bridle  at  the  same  time,  as  he 
cried: 

“Come  along,  and  don’t  give  us  any  of  your  impudence,  as 
we  don’t  stand  any  nonsense  from  you  bog-trotters.” 

When  assuming  his  disguise  Pat  spoke  with  a  strong  Irish 
accent,  such  as  became  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  the  country. 

The  two  rascals  were  about  to  lead  the  horse  along  the 
path,  when  Pat  gave  the  animal  a  sharp  touch  of  his  riding 
whip,  as  he  cried: 

“Out  of  my  way,  you  rascals.” 

The  two  fellows  did  get  out  of  his  way  on  the  instant,  as 
the  spirited  animal  made  a  sudden  bound  forward  and  flung 
them  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

The  rider  then  pulled  up  his  horse  and  faced  him  around, 
raising  his  riding  whip  as  he  cried  again: 

“If  you  touch  my  horse  again  I’ll  make  you  feel  the  weight 
of  this  bog-trotter’s  whip,  you  impudent  scoundrels.  Now  I 
am  ready  to  go  up  to  the  castle  if,  you  have  any  charge  to 
make  against  me.” 

The  two  fellows  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  darted  into  the 
cottage  without  saying  a  word;  but  they  appeared  at  the 
floor  again  the  next  moment,  each  holding  a  gun  in  his  hand. 

Pointing  the  weapons  at  the  rider,  the  former  speaker 
cried,  in  sinister  tones: 

“Ride  quietly  up  to  the  castle  now,  Paddy,  or  we  will  give 
you  a  dose  of  lead  that  may  not  agree  with  you.” 

“What’s  all  this  about?”  cried  a  rich,  feminine  voice,  as 
two  young  ladies  appeared  suddenly  on  the  turn  of  the  path. 

The  two  men  lowered  their  guns  on  the  instant,  and  they 
doffed  their  hats  to  the  young  ladies,  while  one  of  them 
pointed  to  the  rider  as  he  replied: 

“My  lady,  that  fellow  rode  in  here  over  the  P'ate,  and  he 
tried  to  ride  over  us  when  we  wanted  to  take  him  up  before 
Sir  Rudolph  for  trespassing.” 

The  ‘wo  young  ladies  advanced  rapidly  down  the  path, 
and  they  both  started  at  the  disguised  youth  as  the  former 
speaker  cried; 


“How  dare  you  come  in  our  private  grounds,  sir,  without 

being  invited?”  .  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  turned  to  the 

two  men  as  she  continued:  ,  .  ,  , 

“Hasten  up  to  the  castle  and  request  Sir  Rudolph  to  come 
down  here  at  once.  Hand  me  one  of  the  guns  and  I  will  sec 
that  he  does  not  escape.” 

Pat  Malloy  was  forced  to  smile  as  he  saw  the  young  lady 
seize  the  gun  and  point  it  at  him,  jvhile  she  exclaimed 
“Don’t  you  dare  move  or  I  will  shoot  you.  We  will  show 
you  that  you  cannot  intrude  on  the  grounds  of  lalbot  with¬ 
out  suffering  for  your  audacity.”  ,  ..  , 

Pat  Malloy  smiled  again  and  raised  his  hat  in  a  gallant 

manner  as  he  replied: 

‘I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  young  lady,  but  upon  my  honor 
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Fairfield.”  ,  ..  ,  , 

The  other  young  lady  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  apology 
thus  offered,  and  addressed  her  companion,  saying: 

“Really,  Eva,  I  do  not  think  he  meant  any  harm,  and  I 
would  not  point  the  gun  at  him,  as  it  may  go  off. 

“No  fear  of  that  while  I  have  my  hand  on  the  trigger. 
Dnn’t.  vnn  fltt.pmnt  to  stir,  sir,  or  I  will  pull  it  on  the  in- 


The  last  word  was  scarcely  uttered  vThen  a  loud  report 
rang  out  through  the  wmod,  and  the  horse  made  a  sudden 
bound  forward,  flinging  the  rider  to  the  ground. 

The  young  ladies  uttered  terrified  screams,  and  the  one 
who  held  the  gun  dropped  it  as  she  exclaimed: 

“Mercy  on  me,  I  have  shot  the  man.  Oh,  gracious,  I  did 
not  intend  to  fire.” 

The  startled  horse  ran  down  to  the  gate  and  stopped  there, 
and  the  terrified  young  ladies  were  bounding  toward  the 
fallen  man,  when  lie  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  merry  laugh, 
crying:  _ 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  young  ladies,  as  I  am  all  right.  Oh, 
great  Jupiter!” 

The  last  exclamation  burst  from  Pat  Malloy  as  his  eye 
fell  on  his  false  beard  and  the  wig  lying  on  the  ground 
beside  him. 

They  had  become  detached  from  his  heard  on  falling  from 
the  horse,  and  there  he  stood  before  the  two  young  ladies 
with  his  youthful  face  presented  to  them. 

As  that  face  bore  the  marks  of  his  long  confinement,  how- 
ever,  he  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  young  man  of  twenty-one 


at  least. 

They  both  stared  at  him  in  amazement  for  a  moment  or 
two  without  uttering  a  word,  when  the  one  who  had  aimed 
the  weapon  at  him  addressed  him  in  very  haughty  tones, 
saying: 


“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disguise,  sir?” 

“Are  you  certain  that  you  are  not  injured,  sir?”  asked  the 
other  in  very  anxious  tones. 

Pat  Mallow  bowed  to  the  last  speaker,  as  he  replied: 

“I  am  not  injured,  young  lady,  thank  you.” 

He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  other  for  a  moment,  as  he 
said  to  himself: 

“How  in  thunder  am  I  going  to  get  out  of  the  scrape? 
Blame  my  eyes  if  she  is  not  the  finest  girl  I  ever  did  see, 
and  her  black  eyes  go  right  through  me.” 

“Why  don’t  you  answer  me,  sir?”  demanded  the  young  lady 
with  the  piercing  black  eyes.  “Are  you  a  spy  on  us,  that 
you  come  in  here  in  that  disguise?” 

Pat  Malloy  was  a  ready-witted  young  fellow,  and  as  he 
had  then  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  answered: 

“I  am  not  a  spy  on  you,  young  lady,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  a  business  that  compelled 
me  to  adopt  a  disguise.” 

“May  we  know  your  business,  sir?” 

“I  am  a  detective  officer  from  Dublin,  and  I  am  in  search 
of  a  youth  who  mysteriously  disappeared  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  some  time  ago.” 

Pat  Malloy  had  an  object  in  thus  alluding  to  his  own  case, 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  lady  to  note  the 
effect  of  his  words. 

That  scrutiny  told  him  at  once  that  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  her  words  confirmed  the  impres¬ 
sion,  as  she  asked: 

“Did  you  expect  to  find  the  missing  youth  in  the  woods 
of  Talbot,  sir?’’ 

“Not  exactly,  young  lady.” 

The  other  young  lady,  who  was  a  fair-haired,  gentle-look¬ 
ing  creature,  had  been  listening  attentively,  and  she  then 
inquired  with  a  smile: 
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“Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  missing  person’s 
name,  sir?” 

"His  name  is  Patrick  Malloy,  miss,  and  he  came  from 
America.” 

A  pleasant  smile  beamed  on  the  face  of  the  fair-haired  girl 
as  she  asked: 

"Is  it  the  original  Pat  Malloy  of  the  sOng,  who  declared 
that - - 

“Ould  Ireland  is  my  country, 

And  me  name  is  Pat  Malloy?” 

Pat  Malloy  laughed  merrily  before  he  replied: 

“1  cannot  say  that  the  youth  1  am  after  is  the  hero  of  the 
song,  young  lady.  Pardon  me  a  moment,  as  I  must  catch 
my  horse  before  he  strays  through  the  wood.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  run  away,  I  assure  you.” 

As  the  young  man  spoke  he  darted  down  the  path  and 
secured  his  horse,  the  young  ladies  following  him  at  a 
slower  pace. 

Pat  had  picked  up  his  false  beard  and  wig  before  retreat¬ 
ing,  and  he  held  them  in  one  hand  when  the  dark-eyed  beauty 
approached  him  again  and  asked: 

“Do  you  assure  us,  sir,  that  you  are  here  on  your  own 
private  business?” 

“I  solemnly  assure  you,  young  lady,  that  I  am  here  on  my 
own  private  business.” 

“Is  it  true,  as  the  game-keeper  said,  that  you  rode  over 
the  gate  coming  in,  sir?” 

Having  once  made  the  assertion,  Pat  Malloy  was  too  proud 
not  to  own  to  the  truth,  and  he  replied  with  a  smile. 

“Tnat  is  true,  young  lady.” 

“Are  you  anxious  to  assume  your  disguise  and  remain  un¬ 
known  ?  ” 

“Most  anxious,  young  lady.” 

Pointing  to  the  gate  and  assuming  a  stern  and  dignified 
attitude,  the  dark-eyed  beauty  exclaimed: 

“'then  ride  out  as  you  came  in,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
that  we  will  keep  your  secret.” 

“Mercy  upon  me,  Eva,”  exclaimed  the  other,  “you  would 
not  ask  the  young  man  to  take  such  a  fearful  leap?” 

"I  would  and  I  do.  If  he  rode  in  that  way  he  should  be 
able  to  ride  out  again.  Begone,  sir,  and  if  you  will  forget 
that  you  ever  met  us  we  will  not  remember  that  we  ever 
spoke  to  the  old  man  who  is  in  search  of  the  famous  Pat 
Malloy.” 

Pat  Malloy  bowed  to  the  speaker,  and  then  hastened  to 
adjust  his  disguise. 

He  then  sprang  on  the  horse  and  turned  him  up  the  path, 
when  he  perceived  several  persons  hastening  down  toward 

him. 

Wheeling  his  horse  toward  the  gate,  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self  : 

“It  is  a  big  jump,  but  I’ll  try  it  if  I  break  my  neck,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  meet  old  Talbot  just  yet.  Now  for  it,  my 
fine  fellow,  and  don’t  you  disgrace  me  before  the  two  pret¬ 
tiest  girls  1  ever  saw.” 

The  two  young  ladies  drew  back  from  the  gate  as  the  horse 
and  rider  went  at  it  with  a  rush,  and  a  faint  scream  burst 
from  the  fair-haired  damsel  as  she  saw  them  rising  in  the 
air. 

Another  moment  and  a  joyous  exclamation  burst  from  the 
young  lady,  while  the  dark-eyed  beauty  cried: 

"It  was  a  splendid  leap!” 

"Pat  Malloy  and  his  good  horse  did  clear  the  gate  in  a 
gallant  manner,  and  the  young  man  only  raised  his  hat 
to  the  ladies  as  he  rode  away  along  the  road,  muttering  to 
himself: 

“I’d  give  my  eyes  to  meet  them  again,  and  especially  the 
one  with  the  black  eyes.  She  must  be  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot’s 
daughter,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  if  she  did  put  on 
airs.”  ' 

Pat  Malloy  soon  turned  into  a  side  lane,  intending  to  cut 
across  the  country  to  the  farmhouse,  and  he  was  still  medi¬ 
tating  on  his  late  adventure  with  the  young  ladies,  when  a 
wild-looking  man,  far  advanced  in  life,  sprang  out  before  him 
and  held  up  a  heavy  stick,  as  he  cried: 

“Hold  up,  sir,  as  1  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

Pat  Malloy  fil'd  hold  up,  muttering  an  exclamation  of 
a-f.orn -hmf-nt,  as  he  had  recognized  the  voice  on  the  instant. 

it  wa  his  own  rough  father  who  stood  before  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  THE  DARK  WOODS  OF  TALBOT. 

It  wa  old  Malloy  who  stood  before  his  disguised  son  in 
that  lonely  lane,  but  oh,  how  changed  was  the  rough  man 


in  appearance  since  they  had  last  met  on  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  old  man’s  face  had  aged  fifteen  years  at  least,  his 
thick  hair  and  bushy  beard  were  as  white  as  snow,  his  eyes 
were  wild  and  restless,  and  his  garments  were  soiled  and 
torn. 

While  young  Pat  was  surprised  enough  over  the  strange 
encounter,  he  saw  at  once  that  his  father  had  not  recognized 
him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not  betray 
himself  until  he  discovered  the  old  man’s  purpose  in  visiting 
Ireland. 

Pulling  up  his  horse  and  speaking  in  an  assumed  tone  of 
voice,  the  young  fellow  asked: 

“What  do  you  want  with  me,  old  man?” 

Old  Malloy  bent  his  wild  penetrating  eyes  on  the  rider, 
advancing  a  few  steps  nearer  as  the  same  time,  as  he  replied, 
in  blunt  tones: 

“I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  will 
answer  me  without  any  trouble.  Don’t  fear  that  I  want  to 
hurt  you  at  all.” 

Young  Pat  Malloy  was  backing  his  horse  at  the  time  as  he 
replied: 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  old  man,  but  you  might  as  well 
keep  at  a  civil  distance.  What  do  you  want  to  know 
f rom  me  ?  ” 

“Weren’t  you  just  up  to  Talbot  castle?” 

“I  was  not.” 

“But  I  saw  you  riding  over  the  wall  a  while  ago.” 

“What  of  that?  Couldn’t  I  ride  over  the  wall  without 
going  up  to  the  castle?” 

“That’s  very  true,”  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh. 
“What  did  you  go  into  the  wood  at  all  for?” 

“I  don’t  see  that  it  is  any  of  your  business,  old  man,  but 
I  will  answer  you.  I  went  into  the  cottage  to  inquire  my 
way  to  Fairfield.” 

“Then  you  are  a  stranger  about  here?” 

“I  am.  Can  I  ask  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
people  of  the  castle?” 

The  old  man  cast  a  suspicious  look  at  the  disguised  youth 
before  he  replied: 

“It  is  no  matter  to  you,  sir,  and  I  am  sorry  for  troubling 
you  at  all,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.” 

“What  is  that,  friend?” 

“Do  you  know  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot?” 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  do,  as  I  have  never  met  him  to  my 
knowledge.” 

“Do  you  know  his  son,  Captain  Oscar  Talbot?” 

“I  believe  I  saw  him  once,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
him  at  all.  As  I  told  you  before,  old  man,  I  am  a  stranger 
in  these  parts  and  the  Talbots  are  not  my  kind  of  gentry.” 

A  fearful  scowl  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and 
he  cast  his  glaring  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  castle  as  he 
hissed  forth: 

“They  are  not  the  kind  of  gentry  that  any  honest  man 
would  want  to  do  with,  bad  cess  to  them,  but  they  will  get 
their  due  some  day,  and  that  before  long,  either.” 

Having  resolved  to  draw  the  old  man  out  as  much  as 
possible  without  betraying  himself,  the  disguised  youth  re¬ 
marked  in  careless  tones: 

“I  believe  the  Talbots  are  not  very  popular  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  1  suppose  you  are  one  of  their  ejected  tenants, 
old  man?” 

“Not  I,  sir,  but  I  hate  them  worse  than  any  of  the  poor 
people  they  put  out  on  the  roadside  to  starve.” 

“May  I  ask  what  they  did  to  you?” 

“  ’Tis  no  matter  to  you,  sir.  If  you  want  to  do  a  miserable 
man  a  kindness,  please  don’t  mention  to  anyone  that  you  met 
such  a  person  as  me  at  all.  I’d  give  my  eyes  to  know  who 
is  up  at  the  castle  this  evening.” 

Still  speaking  in  careless  toner  young  Pat  Malloy  an¬ 
swered: 

“I  did  hear  to-day  that  Sir  Rudolph  and  all  his  family 
are  there.” 

“Are  you  certain  of  that,  sir?” 

“I  am  pretty  certain  that  Sir  Rudolph  himself  is  there, 
as  I  heard  one  of  the  gamekeepers  mention  it  when  1  rode  in 
to  inquire  my  way.” 

The  old  man  cast  another  very  suspicious  glance  at  the 
disguised  youth  as  he  inquired: 

“If  you  were  on  your  way  to  Fairfield,  sir,  how  is  it  that  1 
find  you  riding  through  this  lane,  which  will  take  you  out  of 
the  way  altogether?” 

“Because  1  want  to  call  at  a  farmhouse  over  here,  .and  1 
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leavned  that  this  lane  is  the  nearest  way  to  it.  Do  you  live 
around  here,  old  man?” 

Pointing  to  the  dark  woods  of  Talbot,  the  old  man  ex¬ 
claimed:  . 

“There  is  where  I  live  at  present,  hiding  among  the  trees 
and  bushes,  and  I  don’t  want  any  other  home  in  this  world, 
lass  on  now,  sir,  and  be  good  enough  not  to  tell  any  one 
that  you  saw  me  at  all.” 

Young  Pat  Malloy  did  send  the  horse  forward,  but  he 
pulled  up  again  after  passing  the  old  man,  and  turned  to 
address  him,  saying: 

“If  you  are  in  need  of  any  assistance  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  a  trifle.” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  in  a  decided  manner,  as  he 
cried: 

“Oh,  no,  no;  I  am  not  a  beggar  at  all,  sir,  and  I  don’t  want 
any  assistance.  But  you  might  do  me  a  favor,  though,  if  I 
could  make  bold  to  ask  you.” 

“What  is  it,  my  friend?” 

“Do  you  know  many  of  the  people  around  here?” 

“I  liave  relations  near  here,  and  I  have  met  a  good  many 
people  connected  with  them  since  I  came  here  a  week  ago.” 

“Did  you  happen  to  hear  any  one  say  anything  about  a 
young  lad  from  America  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
some  months  ago?”  eagerly  inquired  the  old  man. 

The  young  man  pondered  a  few  moments  as  if  striving  to 
recollect  something  before  he  replied: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I  did  hear  something  about  the  young 
man  who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  Do  you  remember 
his  name,  old  man?” 

“He  was  called  Pat  Malloy,  sir.  Don’t  think  that  I  wish 
the  lad  any  harm,  and  if  you  know  anything  at  all  about  him, 
for  mercy  sake  tell  me  where  I  can  find  him,  or  get  word 
to  him.” 

“Do  you  say  that  you  are  his  friend?” 

“Yes,  yes,  sir;  I  am  the  greatest  friend  he  has  in  the  world, 
barring  one.  If  you  can  send  word  to  him,  if  you  know 
where  he  is,  for  goodness  sake  tell  him  that  a  true  friend 
is  looking  for  him,  and  that  he  wants  to  meet  him  at  once 
in  the  woods  of  Talbot.” 

Young  Pat  Molloy  was  on  the  point  of  betraying  himself 
when  an  instinctive  feeling  prompted  him  to  keep  up  the 
disguise  for  the  time,  and  he  replied  in  meaning  tones: 

“I  may  know  something  about  the  lad,  but  you  may  be 
certain  that  I  will  not  tell  you  much  about  him  until  1  am 
sure  that  you  are  really  his  friend.” 

The  old  man  dropped  his  stick  on  the  instant,  and  held  up 
his  two  hands  in  an  imploring  manner,  as  he  asked: 

“Can  you  tell  me  if  he  is  safe  now,  sir?” 

“He  is  safe  and  with  good  friends.” 

“Do  you  know  if  he  intends  to  remain  here  or  to  go  back 
to  his  mother?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  his  movements,  but  I  may 
get  him  to  meet  you  this  very  night.” 

The  old  man  seized  the  disguised  youth’s  hand  as  he 
exclaimed: 

“Oh,  sir,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  his  best  friend  in  the 
world  next  to  his  own  mother.” 

“Can  you  give  me  any  word  or  token  for  Pat  Molloy  to 
prove  that  ? ” 

The  old  man  bent  his  head  to  his  breast  and  reflected  for 
some  moments  ere  he  looked  up  again,  saying: 

“I  think  I  cap,  sir.” 

“What  is  it,  then?” 

“Tell  him  that  the  man  who  gave  him  the  file  and  rope 
wants  to  meet  him  tonight  in  the  woods  of  Talbot.” 

“What  part  of  the  woods,  old  man?” 

Old  Malloy  pondered  again  for  some  time  ere  he  replied, 
saying: 

“Tell  him  to  meet  me,  for  goodness  sake,  by  the  big  tree 
just  back  of  the  cottage  where  you  were  just  now.” 

“At  what  hour?” 

“Any  time  after  dark.  Oh,  sir,  are  you  humbugging  me, 
or  can  you  really  send  the  boy  to  me?” 

“Why  should  I  humbug  you,  old  man?  I  think  I  noticed 
the  big  tree  behind  the  cottage,  and  I  promise  that  young 
Pat  Malloy  will  meet  you  there  to-night  an  hour  after  sun¬ 
set.  Farewell  now,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  he  will 
come.” 

F’earing  that  he  would  betray  himself,  and  being  very 
anxious  to  remain  unknown  for  the  time,  young  Pat  Malloy 
rode  away  through  the  lane,  muttering  to  himself: 

“Blame  me  if  father  isn’t  acting  like  a  crazy  man,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  What  could  have  brought 


him  here,  and  what  does  he  want  to  see  me  for?  however, 
I  am  bound  to  meet  him,  and  1  will  keep  on  with  this  disguise 
for  the  present,  unless  the  young  ladies  betray  me,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  will.” 

Brimful  of  strange  thoughts  and  misgivings,  yet  more 
determined  than  ever  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  adopted, 
Pat  Malloy  galloped  toward  his  friend’s  farmhouse.  • 

On  arriving  there,  he  told  Tom  Bodkin  of  his  adventures, 
and  concluded  by  saying: 

“I  will  go  and  meet  my  father  this  evening.  _  I  will  ride 
to  the  wood  and  put  aside  my  disguise  before  going  in  there. 
Then  I  will  know  how  to  act  with  him  thereafter,  when  I 
have  heard  what  he  has  to  say  to  me.” 

As  Pat  Malloy  had  no  secrets  from  his  young  friend,  Tom 
Bodkin  was  aware  of  the  parting  scene  between  father  and 
son  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

As  the  worthy  young  Irishman  could  not  imagine  that  even 
a  morose  and  passionate  father  could  keep  up  a  quarrel  with 
such  a  youth  as  Pat  Malloy,  he  at  once  said: 

“Gq  at  once,  by  all  means,  my  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  you 
as  far  as  the  wall.  If  your  father  was  the  one  who  gave 
you  the  file  and  rope,  he  must  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
old  castle  than  either  of  us,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
he  has  something  very  important  to  tell  you.” 

“And  so  I  think,”  said  Pat.  “Can  you  tell  me  who  those 
young  ladies  were?” 

Tom  Bodkin  colored  a  little  as  he  replied: 

“T  think  I  can.  The  dark-eyed  young  lady  is  Miss  Evqline 
Talbot,  and  the  fair-haired  girl  is  her  cousin,  Dora  Bodkin, 
who  is  a  distant  relation  of  mine.” 

“Indeed!  Then  you  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fair¬ 
haired  young  lady?” 

Tom  Bodkin  turned  away  his  head  as  he  answered: 

“Only  slightly.” 

As  young  Pat  Malloy  was  veiy  deeply  interested  in  the 
dark-eyed  beauty  he  asked: 

“What  kind  of  a  person  is  Miss  Eva  Talbot?  Is  she 
always  as  proud  and  as  haughty  as  she  appeared  this 
evening  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  her  personally,  but  she  has  the 
name  of  being  the  proudest  young  lady  in  the  county,  Pat, 
and  don’t  you  think  of  setting  your  cap  for  her.” 

Pat  burst  into  a  merry  laugh  as  he  retorted,  saying: 

“It  is  not  likely  that  I  will,  but  blame  my  eyes  if  I  am  not 
bound  to  meet  her  again,  and  I  won’t  appear  to  her  then  as 
an  old  man,  either.” 

“Very  good,  my  boy;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  away 
from  Miss  Eva  Talbot,  as  her  dark  eyes  have  worked  mis¬ 
chief  enough  around  here  already.” 

Pat  laughed  at  the  warning,  and  then  turned  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  promised  meeting  with  his  father. 

About  sunset  the  two  young  men  rode  forth  from  the 
farmhouse,  taking  good  care  to  arm  themselves  with  good 
revolvers  in  venturing  near  the  dangerous  woods  of  Talbot. 

On  reaching  the  lane  where  he  had  met  his  father,  they 
turned  in  and  dismounted,  Tom  Tcdkin  saying: 

“We  will  tie  the  horses  in  here,  and  then  I  will  walk 
around  the  road  with  you,  as  I  don’t  fancy  you  meeting  those 
two  rascally  ggmekeepers  again.” 

Pat  Malloy  touched  the  weapon  in  his  pocket  as  he  replied 
with  a  confident  smile: 

“If  they  should  attempt  to  play  the  same  trick  tonight  you 
can  bet  that  they  won’t  succeed.” 

On  passing  the  gate  leading  up  to  the  little  cottage,  Tom 
Bodkin  took  a  seat  under  the  wall,  and  Pat  Malloy  vaulted 
over  it  as  he  said  to  himself: 

“I  wonder  if  the  old  man  is  here  now?” 

The  young  fellow  had  removed  his  disguise  for  the  meet- 
mg,  and  he  was  dressed  as  a  young  farmer. 

On  reaching  the  large  tree  behind  the  cottage  Pat  stared 
around  in  search  of  his  father  as  he  muttered  aloud: 

“I  hope  he  will  soon  come.” 

A  rustling  in  the  branches  above  attracted  the  youth’s 
attention  at  the  moment,  but  before  he  could  look  up  a  dark 
^roPPe(?  /rom  ?ne  of  the  limbs  to  the  ground,  and  his 
fathei  s  familial  voice  addressed  him  in  subdued  tones 
saying: 

“And  so  you  did  come  to  meet  me  ” 

Young  Pat  Malloy  was  about  to  reach  out  his  hand  when 
he  noted  the  gruff  tones,  and  he  realized  at  once  that  his 
father  du!  not  regard  him  with  any  kinder  feelings  than 
when  they  last  met  on  the  Potomac,  whatever  his  secret 
motive  may  be  in  seeking  him  in  Ireland. 

Drawing  back  a  little,  the  youth  replied: 
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“Yes.  1  came  to  meet  you,  father.” 

Regarding  his  son  with  an  angry  scowl,  the  old  man 
v  night  him  by  the  arm  and  drew  him' deeper  into  the  wood, 
.  s  he  whispered  into  his  ear: 

“Did  you  come  to  take  my  advice?” 

‘1  hope  so,  sir.”  •  * 

"Arc  you  certain  you  will.” 

Young  Pat  hesitated  to  reply,  as  he  felt  that  his  father 
"ouiv!  attempt  to  play  the  tyrant  over  him  again,  and  he  did 
not  care  to  make  any  rash  promises. 

The  old  man  was  silent  also,  until  they  reached  a  very 
soeiude  i  .  pot.  when  he  stopped  suddenly  and  bent  his  glaring 
eyes  on  his  son  as  he  demanded: 

“Y.iii  you  take  my  advice,  boy,  or  not?” 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  you  have  to  say  to  me  first, 
sir.  before  I  make  a  promise.” 

"Then  I  command  you  to  leave  Ireland  at  once  and  never 
think  of  setting  your  foot  here  again.  Will  you  do  what  I 
tel]  you  without  asking  me  any  more  questions?” 

The  young  fellow’  drew’  himself  up  and  stepped  back  as  he 
replied,  in  firm  but  respectful  tones: 

“I  cannot  do  what  you  command,  sir,  as  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  remain  here  in  Ireland  for  the  present.” 

Fiercer  still  was  the  gleam  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  as  he 
clutched  his  hands  convulsively,  and  he  glared  at  his  son  as 
he  asked: 

"Did  you  hear  from  your  mother  lately?” 

‘‘Not  directly,  sir.” 

“Did  she  send  you  word  to  remain  here  in  Ireland?' 

“She  did  not,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  last  letter  I 
received  from  her  she  advised  me  strongly  to  leave  Ireland 
at  once.” 

“And  won’t  you  take  her  advice?” 

“Not  until  I  hear  from  her  again,  sir,  as  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  find  out  w’hy  I  was  imprisoned  in  that  old  castle 
so  long.  Was  it  you  really  gave  me  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it?” 

The  old  man  waved  his  hand  impatiently  as  he  replied: 

“Never  mind  about  that  now.  Did  your  mother  tell  you 
why  you  should  leave  here  at  once?” 

“She  did  not,  sir.  She  only  warned  me  that  I  had  secret 
enemies  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  bogged  of  me  to  leave 
here  at  once.” 

“And  you  wouldn’t  take  your  mother’s  advice?” 

“I  did  take  it,  sir;  but  I  wras  seized  in  that  cottage  over 
there  after  I  met  with  an  accident  on  the  coach,  and  the 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle.” 

The  wild  old  man  muttered  some  fearful  words  to  himself 
ere  he  asked: 

“What  did  they  say  to  you  up  there?” 

Pat.  Malloy  then  quietly  informed  his  father  about  the 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  man  wearing  the  black  crape 
on  his  face,  and  he  concluded  by  saying: 

“As  I  could  not  tell  what  he  was  driving  at,  sir,  I  could 
only  answer  and  stick  to  it  that  my  name  was  Pat  Malloy. 
Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  my  real  name?” 

Another  fearful  scowl  appeared  on  the  old  man’s  face  as 
he  answered: 

■  “Of  course  it  is  your  real  name.  Do  you  doubt  that  I  am 
your  father?” 

Pat  Malloy  hesitated  to  answer,  as  he  could  well  reply 
that  the  old  man  had  never  treated  him  as  a  son. 

The  scowl  darkened  still  more  on  the  old  man’s  face,  as 
he  demanded: 

“Do  you  doubt  that  I  am  your  father,  boy?” 

“Why  should  I.  doubt  it,  sir?” 

“Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  won’t  leave  Ireland  when 
I  ask  you?” 

“I  have  written  to  my  mother,  sir,  and  I  must  wait  until 
I  bear  from  her.” 

The  old  man  flew  into  a  fearful  rage  and  he  could  only 
hiss  forth: 

“Then  wait  and  be  hanged  to  you,  if  you  want  to  have  me 
hung.” 

The  excited  old  man  was  then  about  to  plunge  into  the 
wood,  when  the  young  fellow  sprang  forward  and  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  as  he  demanded: 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir?” 

Flinging  him  aside  in  a  rude  manner,  the  old  man  darted 
a  wav,  as  he  responded: 

“You  will  find  out  what  I  mean  by  it  soon  enough  if  you 
'  - ’t  do  v/hat  I  tell  you.” 

Yo  nr  pat  Molloy  darted  after  the  old  man  and  seized  him 
by  the  arm  again,  saving: 


“Why  can’t  you  explain  to  me,  sir?” 

“Because  1  can’t  and  won’t.  If  you  must  remain  in  Ireland 
keep  away  from  these  dark  woods  hereafter,  and  beware  of 
the  Talbots.  Don’t  attempt  to  stop  me  now  or  I’ll  knock 
you  down.” 

Then,  casting  another  fierce  scowl  at  his  son,  the  old  man 
darted  away  into  the  wood. 

Young  Pat  Malloy  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  old  man 
again  and  he  stood  under  a  tree  staring  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  disappeared  as  he  muttered  to  himself: 

“The  old  man  is  crazy  and  no  mistake.  What  can  he  mean 
by  saying  that  I  may  be  the  cause  of  bringing  him  to  the 
gallows  ?  I  did  suspect  that  father  had  committed  some 
crime  long  ago.  but  isn’t  it  strange  that  he  should  act  as  he 
does  now  ?  What  can  I  do  for  him,  and  how  am  I  to  act  in 
the  strange  position  I  find  myself?” 

While  thus  muttering  Pat  Malloy  turned  to  join  his  friend, 
when  his  father  suddenly  appeared  before  him  again,  saying: 

“Keep  on  here  if  you  must,  stubborn  boy,  but  it  is  well 
that  you  should  know  me  if  you  should  see  me  again.” 

As  the  old  man  spoke  he  drew  the  false  white  heard  from 
his  face,  and  the  young  man  started  on  noticing  the  haggard 
appearance  it  presented  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  with¬ 
out  a  beard  of  any  kind. 

The  withered  countenance  presented  a  very  youthful  ap¬ 
pearance  were  it  not  for  the  deep  lines  on  the  brow  and  the 
wrinkles  around  the  eyes,  while  the  long  white  hair  flowing 
on  the  shoulders  gave  him  a  most  striking  aspect. 

Before  the  young  fellow  could  make  a  single  remark,  his 
father  inquired: 

“Where  cafr  I  see  or  hear  from  you  when  I  may  want 
you?” 

“A  letter  addressed  to  Tom  Bodkin,  of  the  Blue  Glen  Farm, 
will  be  always  sure  to  find  me,  sir,  but  don’t  you  put  my 
name  on  it  if  you  please.” 

“Very  well.  If  you  don’t  clear  out,  as  I  warn  you  to,  you 
will  soon  hear  from  me.” 

The  strange  old  man  darted  away  again,  and  young  Pat 
returned  to  his  friend  in  a  more  perplexed  state  of  mind 
than  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  ROCKS  BY  THE  SEA. 

Patr  Malloy  had  another  confidential  talk  with  Tom  Bodkin 
on  their  way  home  that  night,  find  they  both  agreed  that  old 
Malloy  was  acting  liek  a  crazy  man. 

Young  Bodkin  also  concluded  that  the  old  man  must  have 
some  old  grievance  against  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  connected  with  that  family  in  some  way  in 
former  days. 

While  they  were  both  anxious  and  eager  to  solve  the  mys¬ 
tery,  they  felt  that  they  were  powerless  for  the  time,  and 
they  agreed  to  wait  in  patience  until  they  would  hear  from 
old  Malloy  again.  \ 

Tom  Bodkin  then  confessed  that  he  was  deeply  attached 
to  the  fair-haired  young  girl  then  residing  with  the  Talbots, 
and  that  serious  obstacles  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  coming  together  again. 

“She  is  only  my  third  cousin,  you  know,  Pat,”  said  the 
young  farmer,  “and  I  sometimes  thought  that  she  liked  me 
well  enough  to  marry  me,  although  I  am  not  her  equal;  but 
Sfr  Rudolph  Talbot  is  fearfully  opposed  to  me  because  I  do 
not  think  as  he  does  on  national  affairs,  and  I  am  only  what 
is  called  a  gentleman  farmer.” 

“But  what  has  the  old  fellow  to  do  with  the  young  lady?” 
asked  Pat  Malloy. 

“He  is  her  guardian  and  first  cousin.  Miss  Dora  Bodkin 
is  quite  rich,  and  it  is  whispered  that  Captain  Oscar  Talbot 
wants  her  to  be  his  wife.” 

“If  the  young  lady  likes  you,  my  friend,  why  don’t  you 
run  away  with  her  and  pitch  the  Talbots  to  the  mischief?” 
asked  the  impulsive  young  lrish-American. 

Tom  Bodkin  laughed  heartily  at  the  suggestion,  and  then 
replied: 

“If  we  lived  fifty  years  ago  I  might  try  that  same,  but  it 
is  out  of  the  fashion  now,  and  I  am  afraid  that  she  would  not 
he  willing  to  run  away  with  me.” 

“Then  try  her  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  you  know  that  a 
faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady.” 

“You  can  wager  your  life  that  I  will  try  the  first  chance 
l  get,  Pat.  If  I  could  only  meet  her  away  from  the  Talbots 
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all  may  be  well,  but  I  can  never  go  to  see  her  at  either  of 
their  places.” 

As  Tom  Bodkin  was  a  handsome,  manly  young  fellow,  who 
could  pass  as  a  gentleman  in  any  society,  Pat  Malloy  felt 
that  he  would  succeed  in  his  love  enterprise,  and  he  told  him 
as  much. 

Pat’s  thoughts  were  running  on  the  dark-eyed,  haughty 
beauty  at  the  same  time,  and  he  said  to  himself: 

“Blame  my  eyes,  if  Tom  and  I  must  not  make  up  some 
plan  for  meeting  the  two  young  girls  again,  even  if  we  had 
to  make  some  excuse  for  paying  a  visit  to  that  dangerous 
old  castle.” 

Another  week  went  by  and  nothing  of  any  importance  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  neighborhood. 

Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  had  dismissed  all  the  soldiers  from 
the  old  castle,  declaring  that  he  would  defy  the  moonlighters 
with  his  own  armed  retainers. 

Pat  Malloy  did  not  hear  from  his  father  in  a  direct  man¬ 
ner,  but  he  did  hear  about  a  certain  wild  old  man  who  had 
recently  joined  the  moonlighters  on  the  mountain,  and  who 
was  striving  to  incite  them  to  an  attack  on  Talbot  Castle. 

The  moonlighters  had  their  secret  orders,  however,  from 
the  leader  who  controlled  their  movements,  and  the  Talbots 
were  not  molested  for  the  time. 

As  both  Tom  Bodkin  and  Pat  Malloy  were  very  anxious 
to  see  the  young  ladies  of  the  castle  again,  the  young  fellows 
made  several  excursions  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  old 
castle  in  the  fine  evenings,  and  they  soon  discovered  that  the 
objects  of  their  admiration  were  in  the  habit  of  strolling 
out  to  a  neighboring  bay,  accompanied  by  old  Sir  Rudolph 
and  his  son,  Captain  Oscar  Talbot. 

And  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  they 
thus  strolled  did  not  belong  to  the  Talbots,  the  young  men 
determined  to  seek  an  interview  With  the  young  ladies, 
and  Pat  Malloy  volunteered  to  draw  .off  the  young  captain 
and  the  dark-eyed  beauty  at  least,  so  that  his  friend  would 
only  have  to  deal  with  the  old  gentleman  and  the  girl  he 
loved. 

They  sailed  out  one  evening  from  the  farmhouse  on  two 
of  Tom  Bodkin’s  best  horses,  and  Pat  Malloy  wore  his  usual 
disguise. 

Tom  Bodkin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  arrayed  in  his  best 
riding  costume,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  himself  in 
any  manner. 

The  two  young  men  arrived  on  the  rocks  overlooking  the 
bay  toward  the  close  of  the  evening,  and,  securing  their 
horses  in  a  small  grove  in  the  neighborhood,  they  strolled 
fearlessly  out  on  the  cliff. 

After  walking  about  for  some  time,  they  were  both  de¬ 
lighted  to  perceive  four  figures  advancing  on  them  from  the 
woods  of  Talbot,  and  Pat  Malloy  said  to  his  friend: 

“Your  young  lady  is  walking  with  the  old  knight,  Tom,  and 
that  is  a  good  sign  for  you.” 

The  young  farmer  smiled  as  he  gazed  at  the  pretty  form 
in  the  distance,  and  then  replied: 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Dora  does  not  like  Captain  Talbot, 
and  I  hear  that  she  avoids  him  whenever  she  can.  Now 
what  would  you  advise  me,  boy?” 

The  folks  from  the  castle  had  not  yet  perceived  the  two 
young  friends  as  they  were  sheltered  behind  a  huge  rock 
overlooking  the  bay,  and  Pat  Malloy  replied: 

“You  see  that  the  old  gentleman  is  walking  ahead  with 
your  cousin?  I  suppose  you  are  not  much  afraid  of  him?” 

“Indeed,  I  am  not.” 

“Well,  then,  you  remain  here,  and  I  will  advance  to  meet 
them.  Then  see  if  I  don’t  manage  to  keep  Captain  Talbot 
and  his  sister  back  while  you  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to 
your  cousin.” 

“But  you  will  get  into  trouble  with  Captain  Rudolph,  my 
boy.” 

“Don’t  you  trouble  yourself  about  that,”  answered  Pat 
Malloy,  as  he  stepped  out  from  behind  the  rock  and  advanced 
across  the  cliff  toward  the  people  coming  from  the  castle. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  evening,  and  the  young  people  were 
enjoying  the  breeze  and  the  magnificent  view  from  the  high 
cliffs. 

Tat  Malloy  sauntered  along  in  a  leisurely  manner,  after 
the  fashion  of  an  old  gentleman  taking  a  little  exercise  and 
an  airing,  and  as  he  passed  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  and  the 
young  lady  he  raised  his  hat  in  a  respectful  manner,  casting 
a  keen  glance^at  the  old  knight  at  the  same  time  as  he  said 
to  himself: 

“I’ll  bet  my  life  that  is  the  man  who  wore  the  black  crape 


on  his  face.  Now  to  keep  back  the  others,  and  to  have  an¬ 
other  good  look  at  the  dark-eyed  beauty.” 

Captain  Talbot  and  his  sister  were  some  distance  behind 
the  others,  when  the  disguised  youth  approached  them. 

Pat  Malloy  raised  his  hat  again,  and  he  was  passing  on 
without  pretending  to  recognize  the  young  lady,  when  he 
turned  suddenly  and  addressed  her  brother,  saying: 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  if  you  know  the  old  gentleman  walking  ahead  of  you?” 

Both  brother  and  sister  paused  to  stare  at  the  pretended 
old  man,  and  the  haughty  girl  recognized  him  on  the  instant. 

Staring  at  him  in  an  impertinent  manner,  Captain  Talbot 
replied  in  haughty  tones: 

I  “I  do  know  the  old  gentleman,  sirrah.  What  would  you 
l  like  to  know  about  him?” 

“I  would  like  to  know  who  he  is,  sir.” 

“Ah,  indeed,  and  who  are  you,  pray?” 

Pat  Malloy  was  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  others, 
and  he  saw  that  his  friend  had  come  out  from  behind  the 
rocks,  and  that  he  was  addressing  the  old  knight  and  the 
young  lady. 

Pat  Malloy  could  also  perceive  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
acting  as  if  in  a  furious  temper,  and  while  the  young  fellow 
could  not  overhear  the  words  at  the  distance,  he  felt  that  he 
was  denouncing  his  young  friend  for  daring  to  approach 
them. 

Captain  Talbot  and  his  sister  did  not  perceive  the  actions 
of  their  father,  as  they  had  both  turned  to  address  the  old 
stranger. 

Eva  Talbot  was  staring  at  the  disguised  youth  in  a 
haughty  manner,  as  if  she  meant  to  say  to  him: 

“I  am  certain  that  you  have  met  us  in  order  to  speak  to 
me  again,  but  I  despise  you  too  much  to  have  anything  to 
say  to  you,  you  presumptuous  fool.” 

Pat  Malloy  at  once  replied: 

“My  name  is  Richard  Bodkin,  sir,  and  I  am  at  present  on  a 
visit  to  the  house  of  a  worthy  young  gentleman  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  my  nephew,  and  whose  name  is  Thomas  Bodkin.” 

“The  young  puppy,”  sneered  the  soldier. 

The  disguised  youth  advanced  a  step  or  two  toward  the 
fellow  on  hearing  the  insulting  words  as  he  exclaimed: 

“How  dare  you  call  my  nephew  a  puppy!  If  he  were  here 
he  would  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  Who  are 
you,  that  I  may  tell  him  where  to  find  you  and  to  chastise 
you  as  you  deserve?” 

Before  the  young  soldier  could  reply  a  loud  yell  of  rage 
was  heard  from  the  cliff  beyond,  and  on  turning  his  eyes  in 
that  direction  Pat  beheld  a  scene  that  fairly  startled  him 
for  a  moment. 

A  struggle  must  have  taken  place  between  Sir  Rudolph 
Talbot  and  Tom  Bodkin,  as  they  were  both  bare-headed  at 
the  moment. 


The  young  farmer  was  standing  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
holding  his  young  cousin  by  the  hand  and  endeavoring  to 
draw  her  back  with  him,  while  he  poured  burning  words  of 
love  into  her  ear. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  old  knight  was  reclining  on 
a  large  rock,  and  standing  over  him  was  Pat  Malloy’s  father. 

The  old  knight  appeared  to  be  half  stunned  by  the  fall  he 
had  received,  as  he  was  leaning  on  his  elbows  and  staring 
helplessly  around  him. 


On  hearing  the  cry  of  alarm,  Captain  Talbot  and  his  sister 
suited  towaid  the  scene,  uttering  cries  of  indignation,  but 

Ids  friend -^at  ^a  oy  Parted  ahead  of  them,  as  he  cried  to 

b»r  away  now’  £ood  nephew,  and  I’ll  tend  to 

the  others. 


As  the  young  fellow  drew  nearer  to  his  friend,  he  could 

c.1j™bin£  UP  from  the  rocks  below, 
and  he  saw  his  father,  without  the  false  beard  on  his  fare 

5^7  °W  ?ir.  Rudolph  with  folded  aS^as he ad-’ 
dressed  him  in  thrilling  tones,  crying* 

“Now,  you  old  tyrant,  we  have  met  face  to  face  again 

W  .t7I|-  ^  yearS'  and  1  am  bou"d  have  it  out  wiih 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
pat  malloy’s  reward. 

Young  Tom  Bodkin  was  so  excited  in  his  interview  with 
his  cousin  Dora  that  he  scarcely*  noticed  what  was  passing 
aiound  him  on  the  cliff,  when  his  young  friend,  Pat  Mal1o\\ 
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snrang  on  the  scone,  followed  by  Eva  Talbot  and  her  brother. 
Tin  young  lady  became  fearfully  excited  when  she  saw 
her  father  reclining  against  the  rocks  and  the  wild-looking 
•  outlaw  standing  over  him  in  a  threatening  attitude,  while 
up  from  the  path  below  darted  several  men,  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  friendly  to  the  owner  of  Talbot  Castle. 

Young  Oscar  Talbot  hesitated  on  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  and  he  turned  for  a  moment  toward  the  wood  to  yell 
as  loud  as  he  could  for  help.  > 

His  spirited  sister  continued  to  advance,  however,  as  fast 
as  she  could,  and  she  soon  seized  Pat  Malloy’s  father  and 
pushed  him  back,  while  she  cried: 

“How  dare  you  touch  my  father,  you  insolent  rascal?  If 
I  had  a  weapon  I  would  take  your  life!” 

The  disguised  Pat  Malloy  only  paused  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  his  friend,  Tom  Bodkin,  when  he  also  sprang  to 
protect  the  old  man,  crying: 

“Don’t  strike  a  foe  when  he  is  down.” 

The  half-crazed  old  man  glared  at  his  disguised  son  and 
EVa  Talbot  in  a  savage  manner  ere  he  burst  out  again, 
crying: 

“I  will  not  touch  him  now.  but  he  will  soon  feel  the  weight 
V  °f  my  arm  again,  and  for  the  last  time.” 

Old  Malloy  then  darted  down  the  cliff,  as  he  cried  to  those 
who  were  hastening  up; 

“Let  us  away  now,  boys,  as  I  hear  the  tramping  of  the 
-  dragoons  in  the  road  below.” 

The  moonlighters  followed  the  oM  man,  and  as  young 
Pat  Malloy  looked  down  after  his  father  he  said  to  himself: 

“The  old  man  has  sense  enough  in  some  things,  and  he 
knows  when  to  fly  from  danger.  The  mischief  take  me  if  I 
know  how  to  take  him  at  all,  but  I  suppose  I  will  soon  know 
what  he  is  up  to  around  here.” 

Old  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  appeared  to  be  quite  dazed  for  the 
time,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he  had  not  recognized  his 
assailant. 

His  daughter  bent  down  to  assist  him  in  regaining  his 
feet,  as  she  anxiously  inquired: 

“Are  you  injured,  father?  Who  was  the  wretch  who  at¬ 
tacked  you?” 

The  old  man  only  glared  around  in  a  vacant  manner,  as 
<  he  muttered  to  himself: 

“I  could  not  say  -who  he  is,  but  it  seems  like  a  dream  to 
me  that  I  met  him  long  years  ago.” 

'  Pat  Malloy  was  assisting  the  old  knight  in  regaining  his 
J.  feet,  when  Oscar  Talbot  hurled  him  aside,  crying: 

“How  dare  you  touch  my  father,  sirrah,  after  entering  into 
this  vile  plot  against  us  ?  Where  is  Dora,  and  who  was  that 
h^re  with  her  a  while  ago?” 

A  smile  passed  over  Pat  Malloy’s  face  as  he  stared  around 
and  beheld  Tom  Bodkin  and  his  f^ir  cousin  hastening  down 
toward  the  roadside  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

While  they  were  looking  they  saw  Tom’s  cousin  fall  from 
the  cliff  into  the  sea.  They  both  rushed  into  the  water  to  her 
rescue. 


Pat  Malloy  had  made  a  splendid  leap  forward  on  springing 
into  the  water,  and  he  sank  beneath  the  waves  only  a  few 
feet  away  from' where  the  ,voung  girl  was  struggling. 

He  was  soon  on  the  surface  again,  and  clasping  one  am 
-^around  her  waist,  he  struck  out  for  a  cove  close  at  hand, 
^eB>'"g  Tom  Bodkin  to  follow  him. 

He  reached  the  little  cove  and  laid  the  fainting  girl  on  the 
soft  sand  and  stared  down  at  the  pale  face,  when  he  sud- 
denlv  started  back,  crying: 

“The  mischief  take  me.  Tom,  if  it  is  Miss  Dora  at  all;  it  is 
Miss  Eva  Talbot,  as  I  live.” 

Eva  Talbot  opened  her  eyes  at  the  moment,  and  inquired: 

“Where  am  I  and  what  has  happened?” 

“I  fear  that  you  were  wandering  in  your  sleep,  and - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  interrupted  Eva.  “That  is  an  unfortunate 
habit  I  have  when  I  go  to  sleep  agitated.  But  tell  me  where 


I  am  now,  plpase?” 

“You  are  in  a  cove  under  the  cliff.” 

A  shudder  passed  over  the  frame  of  the  young  girl,  and 
she  felt  her  wet  garments  as  she  inquired: 

“Did  I  walk  over  the  cliff?” 

“I  fear  that  you  did;  but  you  see  that  you  are  safe  now, 
and  I  hop*-'  you  are  not  injured  at  all.  How  can  I  thank  you 
, for  rescuing  me?” 

‘  Tom  Bodkin  helped  me,  you  know. 

“Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  Miss  Bodkin.  I  didn’t  give 
vo  )  an y  help  at  all,  as  he  sprang  over  after  you  before  I 

could  think  of  it.” 

u\jHt  u  hasten  and  get  up  on  the  cliff  again  before  the 


young  lady  catches  cold,”  said  Pat.  “Lead  the  way,  my  boy, 
as  you  must  know  the  path,  and  I  will  escort  Mias  Eva  up 
after  you.” 

Tom  Bodkin  started  slowly  up,  while  the  others  followed 
him. 

Tat  Malloy  perceived  that  the  young  lady  was  still  trem¬ 
bling,  and  he  offered  her  his  hand  on  the  narrow  and  rocky 
path,  saying: 

“Allow  me  to  guide  you,  young  lady,  as  I  fear  you  have 
not  fully  recovered,  from  the  shock  yet.” 

Eva  clasped  the  hand  thus  extended  to  her,  and  pressed  it 
warmly  as  she  responded: 

“How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  brave  act?” 

“Don’t  mention  it  at  all,  Miss  Eva;  I  would  be  willing  to 
risk  my  life  a  hundred  times  over  again  to  save  you.” 

As  the  young  man  uttered  the  words  he  paused  in  the  path, 
and  then  turned,  still  clasping  her  hand,  as  he  demanded: 

“Don’t  you  believe  me,  Miss  Eva?” 

“I  do  believe  you,  and  there  is  all  the  reward  I  can  ever 
give  you.” 

As  the  dark-eyed  beauty  spoke  the  words  she  raised  her 
head  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  Pat  Malloy’s  lips. 

The  happy  youth  had  barely  time  to  respond  in  a  similar 
manner  when  Tom  Bodkin  turned  on  the  path,  crying: 

“Here  we  are  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  our  friends  are 
still  above  waiting  for  us.” 

Still  holding  the  hand  of  the  young  girl  within  his  own, 
Pat  Molloy  reached  the  top  of  the  cliff  writh  her  as  he  said 
to  himself: 

“The  mischief  take  me  if  I  wouldn’t  like  to  jump  ift  below 
there  every  night  in  the  week  for  .such  a  reward  as  that — 
and  she  is  not  as  stuck  up  as  I  first  took  her  to  be  by  any 
means.” 

After  consulting  a  few  moments  it  was  decided  that  Tom 
Bodkin  should  hasten  up  to  where  his  friends  wTere  waiting, 
and  return  with  a  horse,  as  the  young  girl  said: 

“I  can  ride  back  to  the  castle  without  attracting  any  at¬ 
tention,  and  I  do  not  care  to  stop  at  any  of  the  houses  near 
ere.” 

The  young  men  had  flung  off  their  capes  befoi-e  springing 
in  to  the  rescue,  and  they  secured  them  again. 

On  receiving  a  hint  from  Tom  Bodkin,  Pat  Malloy  told  Eva 
Talbot  of  the  abduction  of  Julia  O’Connor  by  the  game- 
keepers,  and  she  was  fearfully  indignant,  saying: 

“I  knew  that  my  brother  was  a  wretch,  and  that  Dora 
Bodkin  had  a  good  right  to  despite  him,  but  I  never  dreamed 
nat  he  would  go  as  far  as  that.  I  will  insist  on  her  release 
at  once,  and  my  wicked  brother  must  make  amends  to  the 
O’Connors.” 

The  young  fellow*  was  then  about  to  speak  of  the  intended 
abduction  of  Dora  Bodkin  on  the  following  night,  wrhen  a 
dark  form  sprang  upon  the  cliff,  and  Pat  Malloy’s  father  ap¬ 
peared  before  them,  crying: 

“Did  I  not  wain  you,  young  fellow,  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Talbots.  ./You  will  soon  make  me  mad  enough 
to  fling  you  over  the  cliff.” 

Begging  the  startled  girl  to  retreat  a  few*  steps  behind 
him,  Pat  Malloy  advanced  boldly  toward  his  father,  as  he 
said  to  him  in  low.  but  fearless  tones: 

“I  want  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  am  my  own  master,  and 
'hat  you  must  not  interfere  with  me.” 

The  old  man’s  brow  darkened  in  a  fearful  manner,  and  he 
clenched  his  hands  as  he  retorted: 

“You  are  your  own  master,  are  you?” 

“Yes,  I  am,  sir,  and  while  I  respect  you  as  my  father,  T 
must  say  that  1  think  you  are  acting  in  a  very  strange  man¬ 
ner.  One  thing  I  will  have  you  know*,  and  that  is  that  you 
must  not  injure  or  insult  this  young  lady  in  any  manner.” 

“Who  spoke  of  injuring  and  insulting  her?” 

“You  speak  as  if  you  were  her  enemy,  sir.” 

“I  am  her  father’s  enemy,  and  I  don’t  deny  it;  but  I 
wouldn’t  hui*t  her,  for  she  isn’t  to  blame  for  his  acts  in  the 
days  gone  by.” 

“Then  why  do  you  blame  me  for  speaking  to  the  young 
lady  after  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  her  a  kindness?” 

The  wild  glare  in  the  old  man’s  eyes  became  wilder  still, 
and  he  shook  his  hands  in  the  most  violent  manner,  as  he 
replied: 

“Because  1  want  you  to  clear  out  from  hero  and  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  her  or  her  race.” 

Eva  Talbot  heard  every  word  that  was  uttered,  and  she 
advanced  boldly  at  the  moment  and  faced  the  old  man,  *uj 
she  demanded; 
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“Is  my  father  this  young  man’s  enemy!” 

“He  is,  and  of  the  deadliest  kind,”  promptly  answered  the 
old  man. 

“Why  is  he  his  enemy?” 

“Go  and  ask  him  yourself,  young  lady,  and  ask  him  why 
he  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  the  old  castle  for  so  many  long 
months.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Tis  little  the  old  villain  thought 
that  I  would  come  all  the  way  from  America  to  help  to 
rescue  my  boy.  Take  my  advice,  once  for  all,  Pat  Malloy, 
and  away  with  you  from  here,  or  you  will  curse  the  hour  you 
didn’t  miad  me/ 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  old  man  turned  suddenly 
and  darted  down  the  path. 

Tom  Bodkin  was  hastening  toward  them  with  a  horse  at 
the  moment,  when  a  warning  cry  from  the  cliff  above  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  strangers,  and  on  turning  their  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  castle  they  could  perceive  a  strong 
party  coming  toward  them. 

“It  is  my  father  and  his  followers,”  said  Eva.  “Hasten 
away  now,  please,  as  I  cannot  bear  any  more  excitement  to¬ 
night,  and  rest  assured  that  Julia  O’Connor  will  be  released 
at  once  and  sent  back  to  her  home  in  safety.” 

“Please  warn  Dora  that  there  is  a  plot  against  her  also,” 
whispered  Tom  Bodkin. 

“I  will — I  will.  Fear  not  but  that  we  will  meet  again,  and 
all  will  be  well,  my  good  friends.” 

The  young  girl  then  hastened  away  on  foot  to  meet  her 
friends,  and  the  two  young  men  turned  to  join  their  own 
party  on  the  cliff. 

It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  attack  on  the  castle  that 
night,  and  also  to  watch  the  main  road  leading  from  there, 
as  Pat  Malloy  felt  assured  that  Eva  Talbot  would  keep  her 
promise — as  she  did,  as  Julia  O’Connor  soon  appeared  in 
charge  of  two  of  the  male  followers  of  the  castle,  and  she 
was  escorted  to  her  home  by  her  brother  and  his  friends. 

The  two  rascally  gamekeepers  were  taken  in  charge  by  the 
moonlighters,  and  placed  in  close  confinement  for  the  time, 
although  they  protested  that  they  were  willing  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  Pat  Malloy  and  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  WAYS  OF  A  NOBLE  GIRL. 

Eva  Talbot  was  given  to  walking  in  her  sleep  only  when 
very  much  excited  on  retiring,  and  she  was  seriously  agitated 
that  night. 

The  first  meeting  on  the  cliff,  the  assault  on  her  father,  the 
attempted  abduction  of  Dorq  by  her  young  fanner  lover, 
served  to  arouse  the  warm  blood  of  the  spirited  girl,  but 
there  was  something  else  as  well,  and  that  something  else 
was  Pat  Malloy. 

From  the  first  day  of  meeting  with  the  young  stranger, 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  him,  and  she  kept  thinking 
about  him  until  he  absorbed  nearly  all  her  thoughts. 

The  young  girl  felt  that  there  was  some  mystery  connected 
with  the  youth,  she  had  reason  to  know  that  her  father  and 
brother  were  opposed  to  him,  and  she  could  not  help  feeling 
that  her  own  life  and  fate  would  be  mixed  up  with  his  in 
some  way. 

Although  spirited  and  outspoken  enough  on  most  occa¬ 
sions,  Eva  Talbot  hesitated  in  speaking  to  her  father  or 
brother  on  the  subject,  and  she  was  even  reticent  with  her 
confidential  friend,  Dora  Bodkin. 

After  witnessing  the  wordy  encounter  between  her  father 
and  the  disguised  youth  in  the  presence  of  the  dragoons,  and 
when  ^at  Malloy  defied  the  tyrant  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
young  girl  made  up  her  mind  to  play  an  active  part  in  the 
game  that  was  then  going  on,  and  she  resolved  to  speak  to 
her  father  on  the  subject  on  the  following  day. 

Being  thus  agitated  on  retiring  to  rest,  Eva  Talbot  was 
scarcely  asleep  when  she  arose  and  put  on  her  clothes,  and 
then  hastened  away  toward  the  scene  where  the  last  exciting 
meeting  had  occurred  with  Pat  Malloy. 

As  the  young  girl  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  paths 
and  passages  leading  from  the  castle,  she  was  able  to  take 
her  departure  in  that  sound  slumber  without  attracting  much 
attention. 

Dora  Bodkin  was  the  first  to  miss  her  young  friend  as  she 
was  also  restless  and  troubled  during  the  night. 

.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  one  of  the  male  servants  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  had  seen  the  young  lady  leaving  the  castle, 


and  then  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  cliff;  and  then  Sir 
Rudolph  started  in  that  direction  with  several  of  his  armed 
retainers. 

On  meeting  his  daughter  in  her  wet  clothes,  the  old  knight  y 
was  very  much  alarmed,  but  she  hastened  to  inform  him 
that  she'  had  received  no  injury  whatever. 

On  reaching  the  castle  the  good  girl  at  once  summoned  her  ' 
brother  and  said  to  him: 

“Oscar,  I  will  not  upbraid  you  now,  but  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  have  any  hope  of  winning  Dora  Bodkin  as  your 
bride,  you  will  at  once  release  the  innocent  young  girl  who 
is  your  prisoner  at  present.” 

The  young  wretch  attempted  to  bluster  out  of  the  charge 
by  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  girl,  but  his  good 
sister  at  once  interrupted  him,  saying: 

“If  Julia  O’Connor  is  not  released  and  sent  horn  within 
five  minutes  I  will  appeal  to  my  father  and  to  Dora  as  well.” 

The  young  reprobate  saw  that  his  sister  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  he  promised  to  comply  with  her  request,  beg¬ 
ging  of  her  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  affair  a  secret  from 
his  father  and  Dora. 

“Shame  on  you,”  said  the  noble  girl.  “Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  have  rebels  and  moonlighters  in  the  country  when 
those  who  should  protect  and  encourage  the  people  only  treat  " 
them  with  outrage  and  cruelty.  If  I  were  a  man,  and  a 
bipther  of  that  girl,  I  would  shoot  you  down  as  I  would 
a  dog.” 

The  young  fellow  tided  a  little  more  bluster,  but  his  just  (i 
sister  dismissed  him,  saying: 

“Go  and  release  the  young  girl  now,  and  send  her  safe  to 
her  home,  or  I  will  denounce  you  to  my  father  before  Dora.” 

“Hang  those  gamekeepers,  as  they  must  have  betrayed 
me.  What  can  have  become  of  them  I  would  like  to  know, 
as  they  were  to  have  met  me  tonight.  I  must  release  the 
girl  or  I  will  lose  Dora.” 

/  Oscar  Talbot  did  release  the  young  girl,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  he  then  started  out  in  search  of  the  twro  gamekeepers. 

Great  wfas  the  young  man’s  perplexity  on  the  following 
morning  when  no  trace  of  the  missing  gamekeepers  could  be 
found,  and  he  then  began  to  realize  that  they  had  been  either 
frightened  away  or  made  prisoners  by  Julia  O’Connor’s 
friends.  *■ 

Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  w^.s  not  aware  that  his  son  had  ab-  " 
ducted  the  daughter  of  his  old  tenant,  or  that  the  two  game- 
keepers  had  been  seized  on  the  previous  night. 

The  old  knight  had  trouble  enough  of  his  own  without 
troubling  his  head  much  about  the  doings  of  his  rascally  ^ 
son  as  he  was  fearfully  annoyed  at  the  threats  made  to  him 
by  the  old  stranger  who  was  representing  Pat  Malloy. 

And  yet  he  did  not  suspect  that  that  old  stranger  was  the 
brave  lad  himself,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  boy’s 
father  was  in  Ireland  to  aid  him. 

Sir  Rudolph  had  reason  to  fear  and  hate  old  Malloy  above 
all  the  men  in  the  world,  and  yet  that  old  enemy  would  be 
utterly  powerless  to  injure  him  in  worldly  affairs  if  the 
young  fellow  could  be  put  out  of  the  way  forever. 

Eva  lalbot  slept;  soundly  after  her  novel  bath,  and  it  was 
late  on  the  following  day  before  she  appeared  from  her  bed¬ 
room. 


As  her  father  was  absent  from  the  castle  at  the  time,  she  * 
could  not  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
but  she  did  find  an  opportunity  of  warning  her  brother  thaF 
she  was  prepared  to  baffle  any  unlawful  attempt  on  his  part 
for  securing  Dora  Bodkin  as  his  wife. 

The  noble  girl  wrote  a  short  note  during  the  afternoon,  1 
which  she  dispatched  by  her  faithful  maid,  and  it  was  ad- 
diessed  to  Mr.  Richard  Bodkin,  who  was  then  stopping  at  his 
nephew’s  farmhouse. 


Ia«  thj  eJeniI,g  when  old  Sir  Rudolph  did 
letu.rn  castle,  and  Eva  noticed  that  he  was  accom¬ 

panied  by  some  twenty  desperate-looking  men,  all  of  whom 
were  armed  Math  improved  rifles.  ’ 


“u“cea  mat  one  ot  the  men  was  i 
bnV  ir+fi  CtlTe  the  employ  of  the  government,  and  wh( 
ad  often  served  her  father  in  his  cruel  work  against  th( 
dissatisfied  patriots  in  the  neighborhood 

Seeking  the  first  opportunity  for  a  private  interview  thi 
brave  young  girl  addressed  the  stem  old  knight,  saving: 

you1  please  ”  t0  SPGak  to  you  on  an  imP°rtant  matter,  il 

nflS=RKdolph  did  riot  encourage  any  interference  in  his 
f*jeiy  repliodf  memberS  °£  his  family-  and  he  somewhat 
“YVhat  is  it  now,  girl?” 
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"1  wish  to  spoak  to  you  about  the  young*  man  known  as 
Pat  Malloy,  sir.” 

The  old  knight  bent  a  fierce  glare  on  the  young  girl  as  he 

de  manded : 

v  '  What  do  you  know  about  the  young  rascal?” 

"\  ery  little,  sir.  But  I  would  like  to  know  why  he  has 
been  persecuted  by  your  followers?” 

\\  ho  told  you  that  he  has  been  persecuted  by  my  fol¬ 
lowers?” 

“The  gentleman  you  met  on  the  cliff  last  night,  and  who  is 
known  as  Richard  Bodkin.” 

A  muttered  imprecation  burst  from  the  knight,  and  he  bent 
a  suspicious  glance  on  his  daughter  as  he  again  demanded: 

“When  and  where  did  you  meet  that  old  cheat,  girl,  I 
would  like  to  know?” 

“He  rescued  me  from  the  sea  last  night,  sir,  and  he  then 
informed  me  that  young  Pat  Malloy  was  confined  in  this 
castle  for  several  months  by  your  orders,  and  that  you  were 
still  seeking  to  crush  the  young  man.” 

The  old  knight  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  his  noble- 
minded  daughter,  and  he  now  saw  that  she  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  young  stranger. 

Not  caring  to  defy  her  openly  on  the  subject,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  good  deal  of  cunning,  the  old  knight  smiled  as  he 
y  asked: 

“And  why  do  you  take  so  much  interest  in  a  young 
rebel,  Eva?” 

“Because  I  am  anxious  to  know  why  you  should  persecute 
him,  sir.” 

“I  did  not  persecute  him.  I  simply  had  him  arrested  be¬ 
cause  I  had  proof  that  he  came  here  as  an  agent  of  those 
Irish  rebels  in  America,  who  are  using  every  means  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  landlox*ds  of  Ireland.” 

“Then  why  was  he  not  arrested  by  the  police,  sir,  and  put 
in  jail  in  the  usual  manner?” 

A  cunning  smile  passed  over  the  old  man’s  face  as  he  re¬ 
torted: 

“Because  I  saw  fit  to  treat  him  as  I  pleased.  The  young 
rascal  is  not  an  ordinary  rebel,  and  I  had  reason  to  know 
that  I. could  prevail  on  him  to  turn  informer,  and  then  expose 
the  secrets  of  the  rascals  who  are  giving  us  so  much  trouble 
around  here  at  present.” 

The  young  girl  smiled  in  a  sarcastic  manner  as  khe  re- 
*  plied: 

“And  did  you  succeed,  father?” 

Another  dark  frown  passed  over  the  old  man’s  face,  and 
he  ground  his  teeth  with  rage  as  he  answered: 

>  “I  did  not,  because  some  wretched  traitor  in  the  castle 
aided  him  in  escaping.” 

The  young  girl  did  not  speak  again  for  some  moments,  and 
her  father  was  about  to  dismiss  her,  when  she  interrupted 
him,  saying: 

“It  seems  very  strange  to  me,  father,  that  you  should 
have  treated  the  young  man  as  you  did.  To  be  candid  with 
you,  the  old  gentleman  I  mentioned  asserts  that  you  have 
some  private  reasons  for  persecuting  the  young  man.” 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  frown  on  the  old  knight’s 
face,  and  he  scowled  fiercely  at  his  brilliant  young  daughter 
as  he  demanded: 

“And  what  if  I  have  ?  Do  you  presume  to  interfere  with 
my  private  affairs.  Have  you  the  impudence  to  chempion 
p  this  young  rebel  as  against  your  own  father,  I  would  like 
,  to  know?  You  speak  of  candor,  girl.  Be  candid  with  me 
v  *  now  and  tell  me  what  you  are  aiming  at.” 

Eva  saw  that  her  father  was  in  a  fearful  rage,  but  she 
was  not  frightened  by  his  dark  looks,  and  she  answered  in 
^  calm  and  respectful  tones: 

“Father,  I  only  desire  to  know  the  truth.  I  was  informed 
that  you  had  a  private  reason  for  hating  the  young  man,  and 
I  could  not  believe  it.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  your  own 
lips  that  it  is  the  truth,  and  I  beg  of  you  that  you  will  tell 
me  the  cause  of  your  enmity.”  . 

Fiercer  still  was  the  frown  on  the  old  man’s  face,  and  he 
pointed  to  the  door  as  he  cried  in  savage  tones: 

“Leave  me,  girl,  and  let  me  wain  you  not  to  interfere  in 
my  private  concerns.  I  will  also  warn  you  that  it  is  a  death 
«  -truggle  between  this  young  cur  and  myself,  and  if  he  suc- 
reeds  the  house  of  Talbot  will  fall  to  the  ground.  By  all 
that’s  good  or  wicked,  he  will  not  succeed.  No  more  on  the 
object  at  present,  as  I  have  important  matters  to  settle 
tonight.” 

lining  thus  dismissed,  the  troubled  gii'l  retreated  to  her 

own  room,  muttering:  ...  .. , 

“Hasty  as  father  is,  I  never  saw  him  in  such  a  terrible 

rage  before.” 


After  pondering  for  some  moments  on  the  ominous  words 
uttered  by  her  father,  EVa  Talbot  said  to  herself: 

“Who  and  what  can  this  young  man  be,  and  why  does 
father  hate  him  so  ?  Whatever  he  may  be,  however,  I  will 
keep  my  appointment  with  him  tonight.” 

Eva  Talbot  had  scarcely  left  the  library  after  the  exciting 
interview  with  her  father,  when  the  old  knight  summoned 
the  great  government  detective,  whose  name  was  Joseph 
Baldwin. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  between  the  two  men  soon 
turned  on  young  Pat  Malloy,  and  the  old  knight  told  of  his 
meeting  with  the  pretended  old  officer  and  of  his  daughter’s 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  young  man. 

A  grim  smile  appeared  on  the  detective’s  face  as  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  recital,  and  when  the  old  knight  concluded,  he 
quietly  remarked: 

“And  do  you  not  suspect,  Sir  Rudolph,  who  that  old  gentle¬ 
man  really  is?” 

“Why,  he  is  young  Bodkin’s  uncle,  of  course.” 

Baldwin  smiled  again  and  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully,  as 
he  remarked: 

“He  must  be  a  clever  one.” 

“Who  must  be  a  clever  one?” 

“Why,  this  young  Pat  Malloy,  of  course,  sir.” 

“What  are  you  driving  at,  Baldwin?” 

“Simply  this,  sir.  Young  Pat  Malloy  and  old  Richard  Bod¬ 
kin  are  one  and  the  same  person.” 

The  old  knight  sprang  from  his  chair  with  an  amazed  ex¬ 
pression,  and  then  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist  as 
he  exclaimed: 

“By  all  that’s  wicked,  but  you  are  right,  Baldwin.  What  a 
fool  I  was  not  to  detect  the  young  rascal  before!  Can  it  be 
possible  that  my  daughter  is  in  the  secret  all  the  time?” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder  a  bit,  sir.” 

The  old  knight  strode  to  and  fro,  stamping  his  feet  with 
rage  ere  he  turned  to  the  detective  again  and  demanded: 

“What  is  to  be  doner  Baldwin?  You  are  a  clever  fellow, 
and  you  can  keejj  a  secret.” 

The  detective  reflected  some  moments,  as  if  weighing  the 
whole  subject  over  in  his  mind,  before  he  inquired:, 

“As  I  understand  it,  Sir  Rudolph,  your  mind  object  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  to  seize  this  young  fellow  as  quietly  as  possible?” 

“Yes,  yes;  that  is  my  main  object.”  , 

“Then  I  would  advise  you  to  watch  Miss  Eva.” 

“Watch  Miss  Eva!  What  do  you  mean  by  such  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  Baldwin?” 

“You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  but  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
your  worthy  daughter  will  soon  seek  an  interview  with  Pat 
Malloy,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  will  meet  in 
secret.” 

“The  mischief  you  say!” 

“Pray,  do  not  be  excited,  Sir  Rudolph,  and  you  will  soon 
see  that  I  am  right. 

“It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  as  it  is,  sir.  The  young  lady 
has  become  interested  in  the  young  fellow  from  discovering 
him  in  disguise  and  from  hearing  that  he  has  been  perse¬ 
cuted  by  you.  Let  us  seize  him  quietly,  even  in  her  presence, 
and  you  can  then  convince  her  that  he  has  been  arrested  and 
removed  by  the  legal  authorities,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
state.”  t 

The  old  knight  was  delighted  with  the  proposition. 

About  half  an  hour  after  Eva  Talbot  stole  out  of  the  castle 
enveloped  in  a  cloak  belonging  to  her  maid,  and  she  made 
her  way  toward  the  little  cottage  near  the  gate  as  she 
muttered  to  herself: 

“It  is  but  just  that  I  should  meet  him  and  warn  him,  even 
though  I  may  never  see  him  again.” 

The  young  girl  stole  on  by  the  most  secluded  paths, 
gazing  back  every  now  and  again  as  if  inspired  by  some 
secret  feeling  which  told  her  that  spies  were  on  her  track. 

And  spies  were  on  the  track  of  the  brave  girl  at  the 
moment,  as  Baldwin  and  some  of  his  fellows  were  sneaking 
along  after  her,  while  her  father  was  following  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

At  the  same  moment  Pat  Malloy  was  waiting  alone  near 
the  little  cottage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TIIE  MEETING  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Eva  Talbot  did  not  like  the  part  she  was  playing  in  steal¬ 
ing  from  her  father’s  castle  to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
young  stranger,  who  was  acting  in  a  very  suspicious  manner, 
to  say  the  least 
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If  Eva  Talbot  had  her  own  way  that  night  she  would  have 
walked  boldly  from  her  father’s  castle  or  invited  Pat  Malloy 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  but  she  felt  that  the  young  man's  safety 
was  at  stake,  if  not  his  life,  and  she  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  use  all  precaution. 

“I  am  certain  that  detective  was  watching  me  as  I  left  the 
castle,  but  will  he  have  the  audacity  to  follow  me  unless  so 
ordered  by  my  father?  I  must  be  on  my  guard  lor  the 
sake  of  the  poor  young  man.” 

At  that  moment  the  young  girl  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
crouching  form  in  the  bushes  behind  her,  and  she  paused  in 
the  path  not  far  from  the  cottage  as  she  muttered  to  herself: 

“The  wretch  is  following  me.  What  am  I  to  do,  as  I  fear 
that  it  is  Pat  Malloy  they  are  after,  and  it  would  be  dreadful 
if  I  were  the  cause  of  injury  to  him.” 

“I  will  lead  the  spying  wretch  a  chase  for  it,  and  we  will 
see  if  I  do  not  baffie  him.  Would  that  I  could  warn  the 
young  man  without  betraying  myself.” 

Eva  was  very  active  and  strong  of  limb,  and  she  pushed 
on  at  full  speed,  laughing  to  herself  as  she  muttered: 

“Pat  Malloy  will  be  clever  enoug'h  to  avoid  them,  and  I 
only  hope  that  he  saw  me  coming.” 

Pat  Malloy  did  see  the  young  girl  tripping  down  the  path 
leading  to  the  gate. 

“She  fears  that  she  is  followed,  and  she  is  watching  care¬ 
fully.  What  a  sweet,  dear  creature  she  is,  and  wouldn’t  1 
give  my  life  to  serve  her.” 

When  the  youth  saw  Eva  darting  into  the  side  path  he 
felt  for  his  revolver,  as  he  said  to  himself: 

“She  sees  some  one  after  her,  and  she  is  trying  to  lead 
them  astray.  Can  it  be  that  the  servant  girl  has  betrayed 
her  to  her  father?”  < 

When  Pat  Malloy  saw  Baldwin  and  five  or  six  of  his  fel¬ 
lows  sneaking  into  the  side  path  after  the  young  girl,  he  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  act  at  the  moment. 

He  then  resolved  to  act  as  a  spy  on  the  spies  by  following 
after  them  for  the  time. 

The  detective  was  the  first  to  enter  the  path,  and  when  he 
saw  that  the  young' girl  was  flying  away  from  him  at  full 
speed,  he  stopped  suddenly  as  he  said  to  himself: 

“She  has  taken  the  alarm  somehow',  and  she  is  not  going 
to  meet  the  young  fellow  now.  As  I  see  through  her  game, 
we  will  watch  for  them  around  here.” 

The  detective  then  retraced  his  steps,  and  he  soon  met  Sir 
Rudolph,  to  whom  he  said: 

“The  young  lady  must  have  noticed  us,  as  she  has  darted 
awray  through  the  side  path.” 

“But  why  don’t  you  follow  her?”  asked  the  old- knight. 

“Because  1  feel  certain  that  the  person  she  came  to  meet 
is  not  far  from  here  at  present.  If  we  keep  quiet,  sir,  and 
bide  here  among  the  trees  for  some  time  we  can  pounce  on 
them.” 

“Very  good,  Baldwin;  but  don’t  let  the  young  rascal  escape 
you  on  any  account.” 

The  young  rascal  in  question  was  listening  to  the  words 
thus  uttered,  as  he  Was  crouched  behind  a  tree. 

“You  won’t  take  me  this  night,  Sir  Rudolph,  and  I’ll  meet 
your  daughter  in  spite  of  you.” 

Pat  Malloy  only  waited  to  observe  the  detective  placing 
his  men,  and  then  muttered: 

“Yes,  the  servant  girl  must  have  betrayed  us,  and  the  old 
knight  is  after  me  again.  Would  to  heaven  that  my  father 
would  speak  out,  and  then  I  would  know  better  how  to  act 
against  the  old  tyrant  who  seems  to  hate  me  so  much.  Now 
to  try  and  find  Eva.” 

Eva  Talbot  kept  on  for  some  time,  moving  as  swiftly,  and 
as  silently  as  possible,  while  she  kept  listening  the  while  for 
the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  her.  Not  hearing  any  signs  of 
pursuit,  behind  her,  she  muttered  to  herself: 

“I  hope  in  goodness  the  young  man  saw  me  and  took  Warn¬ 
ing  by  my  actions  before  they  could  discover  him.  Oh, 
mercy,  who  are  you?” 

The  exclamation  burst  forth  from  the  young  girl  as  a  tall, 
dark  form  appeared  suddenly  before  her,  but  before  the 
stranger  could  make  any  reply  she  had  recognized  him  as 
Pat  Malloy’s  father. 

“What  brought  you  here,  young  lady?” 

“I  came  to  meet  your  son.” 

“What!  You  came  to  meet  my  son  at  night  in  the  dark 
woods  of  Talbot?” 

“Yes,  I  did,  sir.  I  came  to  warn  him  that  his  enemies  are 
after  him  again,  and  also  to  bid  him  farewell  forever,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  induce  him  to  leave  Ii'eland  as  soon  as 
possible.” 


“Do  you  mean  that,  young  lady?” 

“Certainly  I  do,  sir.” 

“Why  do  you  take  so  much  interest  in  the  lad?” 

“Because  I  believe  he  has  been  unjustly  persecuted.” 

“Do  you  know  who  he  really  is?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“I  only  know  that  his  name  is  Pat  Malloy,  that  you  are 
his  father,  and  that  my  father  desires  to  get  him  out  of  his 
way  forever.” 

“That  is  the  truth,  Miss  Talbot.  Did  you  speak  to  your 
father  on  the  subject?” 

“I  did,  sir.” 

“Did  you  inform  him  that  you  met  me?” 

“I  did  not,  six'.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  father  knows 
anything  about  you  at  pi'esent,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  will 
not.  betray  you  whoever  you  are.” 

“Not  if  you  knew  that  I  was  your  father’s  worst  enemy?” 

“I  would  not  denounce  you  unless  I  knew  that  you  intended 
to  kill  my  father  in  a  stealthy  manner,  as  I  know  that  he  is 
able  and  brave  enough  to  defend  himself  against  an 
open  foe.” 

“Yes,  yes,  your  father  is  brave  enough  and  bad  enough; 
but  it  is  not  for  me  to  run  him  down  to  his  daughter.  Whei'e 
is  my  son  at  pi'esent?” 

“I  think  he  is  down  by  the  iron  gate  near  the  cottage.  I  ( 
did  not  meet  him  as  I  intended,  as  I  saw  that  I  was  followed 
fi’om  the  house.  If  you  can  warn  him  that  his  enemies  are 
on  the  watch  for  him  at  present  it  would  be  well.” 

Before  the  old  man  could  l'eply,  a  soft,  clear  voice  near 
them  responded,  saying: 

“I  am  warned,  Miss  Eva.” 

Then  out  before  them  stepped  Pat  Malloy  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  disguise. 

His  father  and  the  young  girl  started  a  little  on  seeing 
him,  and  a  joyous  expression  escaped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  former  as  she  said: 

“Dear  me,  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  meet  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  me.  I  would  not  know  you,  I  am  sure,  if  it  were  not 
for  your  voice.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  the  old  man,  as  he  stared  at  his  son.  “One 
would  suppose  you  were  a  regular  play  actoi\” 

Pat  Malloy  then  addressed  his  father,  saying: 

“Won’t  you  be  good  enough,  father,  to  let  me  speak  a  few 
words  to  this  young  lady?” 

“To  be  sure  I  will,  and  I’ll  keep  watch  for  you,  too,  as  I 
know  that  she  is  going  to  advise  you  for  your  good.  If  you 
hear  a  cry  like  an  owl  make  off  there  towai'd  the  road,  as  it 
will  be  a  warning  from  me  that  our  enemies  are  coming 
on  you.” 

“Good  Miss  Eva,  I  am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
meeting  me  tonight,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  into  ti'ou- 
ble  on  my  account.” 

“Do  not  be  alaxmed  about  me,  as  I  am  not  afraid  of  any¬ 
one  when  I  know’  that  I  am  acting  for  the  best.” 

Still  holding  the  young  girl’s  hand  clasped  within  his  own, 
Pat  Malloy  said: 

“How  was  it  that  you  were  followed  tonight?” 

“My  father  must  suspect  me,  and  he  has  a  celebi'ated  gov¬ 
ernment  detective  at  the  castle  now,  whose  name  is  Baldwin. 

I  spoke  to  my  father  about  you  this  evening,  and  I  must  now 
wain  you  that  his  dislike  of  you  is  as  deep  as  ever.  Your 
present  disguise  is  peiffect,  indeed,  but  yet  I  would  advise  •' 
you  to  leave  this  neighborhood  at  once,  as  your  father  re-  • 1 
quests  you.” 

“I  would  like  to  do  as  you  say,  Miss  Eva,  but  I  cannot  give 
up  the  fight  in  that  manner.  I  have  sworn  to  myself  to  re¬ 
main  here  until  I  hear  from  my  mother,  and  here  I  will 
remain!” 

But  why  do  you  wish  to  sti'uggle  Against  my  father?” 

Pat  Malloy  then  hastened  to  give  a  timthful  account  of  his 
adventures  from  the  time  of  his  landing  in  Ix-eland,  and  he 
concluded  by  saying: 

\  ou  can  now  see,  good  Miss  Eva,  that  I  wrould  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  coward  if  I  cleared  out  befoi'e  I  heal'd  from  my  mother.” 

“Will  you  leave  hei’e  if  your  mother  l'equests  vou  to  do  so 
again  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  would,  voung  lady.” 

“Would  you  not  obey  your  good  mother?” 

“1  would  do  so  on  one  condition  only.” 

“What  is  that?” 

I  must  first  leara  the  cause  of  your  father’s  enmitv,  and 
then  I  will  decide  whether  it  is  best  for  us  all  that  I  should 
l’emain  here  to  struggle  against  him  or  x'etux-n  to  America 
again.” 
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“But  won’t  your  own  father  tell  you  the  secret  cause  of 
that  enmity?” 

'He  hesitates  to  do  so.  As  you  may  perceive,  my  father 
s  not  in  his  right  mind.  1  never  could  understand  him  in 
\merica,  and  he  puzzles  me  now  more  than  ever.” 

The  young  girl  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and  she  then 
looked  the  young  man  full  in  the  face,  as  she  bluntly  in¬ 
quired: 

“Do  you  think  that  he  is  really  your  father?” 

Tat  Malloy  started  on  hearing  the  question,  as  it  had  often 
been  suggested  to  himself,  and  more  particularly  since  his 
imprisonment  in  the  old  castle,  and  during  the  last  three 
or  four  days. 

Regarding  the  young  girl  with  one  of  his  pleasant  smiles, 
Pat  candidly  replied: 

“On  my  word,  Miss  EVa,  I  have  often  though  that  he  was 
not  my  father,  as  my  mother  was  not  suited  for  him  at  all, 
and  he  was  always  rough  and  harsh  to  me.” 

“Do  you  imagine  that  your  mother  will  come  here  to  Ire¬ 
land  after  you?” 

“I  have  thought  of  that  also;  but  she  referred  to  some 
solemn  vow  she  had  taken  against  returning  to  her  native 
country  until  a  certain  event  occurred,  and  she  is  not  the 
one  to  break  her  vow,  unless  she  believed  that  she  could  save 
my  life.”  . 

“Can  you  imagine  what  that  event  may  be?” 

“The  death  of  my  father.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  return 
of  my  father  to  this  country  may  change  her  mind,  and  I 
wrote  to  her  about  him.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  why  your  father  hates  my  father  so 
much  ?” 

“I  can  only  imagine  that  my  father  was  a  tenant  on  this 
estate  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  that  your  father 
treated  him  in  a  cruel  manner.” 

“There  must  be  something  more  than  that.”  / 

The  signal  agreed  on  was  heard  at  the  moment,  and  the 
young  girl  said: 

“Away  to  the  road  at  once,  as  I  fear  that  father’s  people 
are  coming  now.” 

“Yes,  and  they  have  the  dogs  on  your  scent,”  said  old  Mal¬ 
loy,  as  he  appeared  suddenly  before  them.  “They  have  found 
your  horse  up  near  the  cottage,  and  they  are  coming  this 
way  now.  Come  away  with  me  and  you  will  see  that  I  can 
hide  you  in  the  dark  woods  of  Talbot.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PAT  MALLOY  IN  HIS  NEW  DISGUISE. 

Old  Malloy  darted  on  through  the  woods,  but  Pat  Malloy 
waited  to  embrace  the  beautiful  young  girl,  while  he  whis¬ 
pered  into  her  ear: 

“Dear  Miss  Eva,  I  will  never  forget  you  the  longest  day 
I  live.” 

The  warm-hearted  girl  returned  the  salute  as  she  eagerly 
responded : 

“And  I  will  never  forget  you,  you  may  be  certain.  Fly 
now  for  your  life!” 

Pat  Malloy  hastened  away  after  his  father,  and  the  young 
girl  darted  up  toward  the  castle  as  she  muttered  to  herself: 

“The  poor,  dear  fellow!  I  wonder  if  I  will  ever  see  him 
again.  Now  to  baffle  them  by  getting  in  without  their  see¬ 
ing  me.  I  can  hear  the  dogs  now,  and  I  only  hope  that  they 
will  follow  on  my  track.” 

Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  had  a  pack  of  dogs  which  had  some 
of  the  bloodhound  in  their  breed,  and  they  were  trained  to 
hunt  dowm  the  poachers  and  outlaws  who  sometimes  in¬ 
fested  the  dense  woods  around  the  castle. 

Three  of  those  dogs  were  now  bounding  through  the  wood 
on  the  scene  of  young  Pat  Malloy,  as  they  had  traced  him 
after  finding  his  horse  near  the  cottage. 

Pat  and  his  father  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  heard 
the  baying  of  the  dogs;  the  old  man  turned  to  his  son, 
saying: 

“I  suppose  your  friends  are  nearby.” 

“They  are,  sir.” 

“Then  we  will  out  on  the  road  and  get  to  them.  Can  you 
run  as  fast  as  ever?” 

“I  think  I  can,  sir.” 

“Then  see  if  I  can’t  beat  you.” 


Young  Pat  Malloy  was  a  splendid  runner,  yet  he  had  to  do 
his  best  to  keep  his  father  within  sight  in  the  dark  wood. 

When  they  reached  the  old  wall  the  old  man  paused  and 
listened,  and  he  soon  said: 

“The  dogs  are  away  after  the  young  lady,  and  we  are  safe 
here  for  the  present.  Has  she  persuaded  you  to  leave  Ireland 
at  once?” 

“She  has  not,  sir.” 

“Then  you  won’t  go?” 

“I  will  not,  sir;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  right  here  that 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  me  on  that  subject  until  you  tell 
me  why  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  wants  to  put  me  out  of  the  way.” 

“I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  it,  you  mad,  stubborn  boy, 
as  it  isn’t  my  secret.” 

“Whose  secret  is  it  then,  sir?” 

“Whether  I  know  it  or  not,  I  will  never  tell  it  to  you  with¬ 
out  she  gives  me  leave.” 

“Why  can’t  you  tell  me?” 

“Because  I  took  a  solemn  oath  that  I  would  never  mention 
it  to  a  living  soul,  and  I  must  keep  it.  As  I  told  you  before, 
mad  boy,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  if  you  don’t  leave  th's 
place.” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  leave  here  yourself,  father?” 

“Because  I  can’t  while  you  are  around.  Don’t  be  bothering 
me  now,  but  let  us  get  away  to  your  friends.” 

The  old  man  sprang  over  the  wall  as  he  spoke,  and  his  son 
was  soon  beside  him,  saying: 

“What  am  I  to  do  about  the  horse,  as  it  belonged  to  Tom 
Bodkin?” 

“Let  Tom  Bodkin  get  it  back,  then.” 

“I’m  blamed  if  I  am  not  going  to  get  that  horse  back  to¬ 
night  if  I  die  for  it.” 

And  without  waiting  for  his  father’s  sanction  in  the  wild 
enterprise  he  meditated,  the  impetuous  lad  sprang  over  the 
wall  into  the  wood  again. 

The  old  man  darted  after  him  and  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  crying: 

“You  are  mad  entirely.  If  you  go  in  there  after  the  horse 
now,  you  are  lost  forever.  Tom  Bodkin  can  get  him  again  in 
the  morning  by  sending  for  him.” 

“Tom  Bodkin  is  not  going  to  get  into  a  scrape  with  Sir 
Rudolph  Talbot  on  my  account,”  replied  the  young  man,  in 
determined  tones.  “Let  me  go,  father,  as  I  insist  that  I  am 
my  own  master  now.” 

The  half  crazy  old  man  clutched  Pat  fiercely,  as  he  hissed 
forth : 

“I  have  a  good  mind  to  knock  you  senseless  and  take  you 
away  to  your  friends.” 

As  if  fearing  that  the  old  man  would  put  the  threat  into 
effect,  Pat  Malloy  broke  away  from  him  with  a  desperate 
effort,  and  darted  away  toward  the  cottage. 

The  horse  which  had  been  found  by  Sir  Rudolph’s  follow¬ 
ers  was  the  same  good  animal  which  he  rode  over  the  gap  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  he  knew  that  Tom  Bodkin  prized  him 
very  much. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  horse  being  found  in  the  woods  of 
Talbot  would  direct  suspicion  against  the  young  farmer,  and 
it  is  veiy  probable  that  the  old  knight  would  hold  him  for 
trespassing. 

“The  mad  boy  is  bound  to  be  his  own  ruin,  and  his  mother 
will  curse  me  for  not  saving  him.  Oh,  if  she  would  only 
come  to  Ireland  before  they  kill  him  on  us,  I  would  then  have 
my  revenge  and  I  could  die  happy.” 

Young  Pat  Malloy  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  as  to  how 
he  should  regain  his  horse  after  darting  away  from  his 
father,  but  he  grew  calmer  as  he  ran  along,  and  he  soon 
formed  a  plan  which  he  determined  to  put  into  effect,  if 
possible. 

On  nearing  the  gate  he  advanced  more  cautiously,  and  he 
soon  perceived  the  horse  standing  near  the  cottage  in  charge 
of  two  men. 

Drawing  back  for  some  distance,  the  bold  fellow  stole  out 
on  the  road  again  and  flung  himself  down  in  the  dust  as  he 
said  to  himself: 

“I’ll  try  the  runaway  dodge  on  them.” 

As  the  horse  was  well  trained,  Pat  Malloy  had  left  him 
quietly  grazing  in  a  small  grove  near  the  cottage,  knowing 
that  he  would  come  at  his  call  at  any  time. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  cottage  as  the  young  fellow  ap¬ 
proached  the  gate,  and  he  raised  his  voice  aloud,  crying: 

“Hallo,  in  there.”  ,  ... 

“What  do  you  want?”  demanded  one  of  the  men  holding 

the  horse.  ,  „  .  ,  ,  _  . 

“That’*  my  horse  got  in  there,  I  think.  I  he  rascal  ran 
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away  with  me  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  here  and  gave  me  an 
ugly  fall.  Open  the  gate  and  let  me  have  him,  please.” 

“We  can’t  open  the  gate,  as  we  haven’t  the  key.  If  you 
want  your  horse  you  had  better  come  in  after  him,  sir.” 

“Very  well,  my  good  fellow.” 

Tat  ran  along  until  he  found  a  broken  place  in  the  wall, 
and  he  then  sprang  into  the  park,  crying: 

“I  hope  the  rascal  is  tamed  down  now,  but  how  in  the 
mischief  am  I  going  to  get  him  out  of  here?” 

“You  will  have  to  jump  him  back  over  the  wall.” 

Putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  Pat  Malloy  drew  forth  some 
silver  and  handed  it  to  one  of  the  men,  saying: 

“I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  catching  the  horse,  and  he 
must  have  got  in  here  through  the  broken  wall  along  the 
raod.” 

“As  we  caught  the  horse  in  the  park,  you  must  wait,  sir, 
until  you  see  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot.” 

Pat  Malloy  felt  that  it  was  time  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
action,  and,  drawing  back  suddenly,  he  let  fly  at  the  two  fel¬ 
lows  with  his  right  and  left,  and  they  both  went  sprawling 
to  the  ground. 

They  were  on  their  feet  again  almost  on  the  instant,  how¬ 
ever,  and  just  as  the  active  youth  sprang  up  on  the  saddle. 

Yelling  for  assistance  one  of  them  seized  the  bridle  while 
the  other  made  a  grab  at  Pat’s  leg  as  he  yelled  out: 

“Help,  help,  and  we  have  got  him!” 

The  young  fellow  had  retained  his  riding  whip,  and  down 
it  fell  on  the  man  who  held  the  bridle,  as  Pat  cried: 

“How  dare  you  rascals  try  to  stop  me  from  taking  my  own 
horse?” 

The  other  man  was  endeavoring  to  pull  Pat  from  thfe  sad¬ 
dle,  when  out  from  behind  the  cottage  darted  a  tall  figure, 
and  then  a  well-known  voice  fell  on  the  young  man’s  ear  cry¬ 
ing:  - 

“I’ll  fix  the  rascals,  and  out  over  the  wall  with  you  as  fast 
as  you  can.” 

“It  was  Pat’s  father  who  thus  spoke,  and  as  he  did  so  he  let 
fly  with  a  club  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  down  went  the 
young  man’s  assailants  as  if  they  had  been  mere  playthings 
in  his  hands. 

Pat  turned  to  the  gate  again,  just  as  Baldwin  and  three  or 
four  of  his  men  dashed  down  the  path  toward  them. 

^  The  old  man  saw  that  the  daring  youth  was  about  to  face 
the  horse  over  the  gate,  and  he  sprang  at  the  bridle  and 
turned  the  animal  out  of  the  path,  crying: 

“Do  you  want  to  kill  yourself  and  the  horse  going  over 
the  gate  on  such  a  dai’k  night  as  this?  Come  along  this  way 
and  we  will  find  an  easy  place  to  get  out.” 

The  old  man  darted  ahead  along  the  wall,  and  Pat  galloped 
after  him,  while  Baldwin  sang  out: 

“Pull  up  there,  or  we  will  fire!” 

“Fire  and  be  hanged  to  you,  as  I  am  only  taking  my  own 
horse  that  ran  away  with  me.” 

“I  give  you  fair  warning  again,  and  I  will  fire  if  you  don’t 
stop  this  minute.” 

A  mocking  laugh  was  Pat’s  only  reply,  and  that  laugh  was 
heard  by  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  as  he  was  hastening  after  the 
others,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

“Fire  on  the  rascal,  and  see  that  your  aim  is  certain.” 

Old  Malloy  heard  that  order,  and  wild  was  his  voice  as  it 
rang  out  in  the  wood,  crying: 

“My  aim  will  be  certain  one  of  those  days,  Sir  Rudolph 
Talbot,  and  you  will  be  my  mark!” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

COMING  TO  A  CRISIS. 

Pat  Malloy  and  his  father  were  soon  out  on  the  road  and 
hastening-  toward  where  they  had  left  their  friends  in  am¬ 
bush,  while  on  after  them  pressed  Sir  Rudolph  and  his  de¬ 
tectives  in  vain  pursuit. 

On  hearing  the  shots  fired  in  the  wood  Tom  Bodkin  and  his 
companions  hastened  in  the  direction,  but  they  were  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  affray. 

Being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  night’s  work  so  far,  Pat 
Malloy  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  from  the  scene  on  meet¬ 
ing  his  friends,  and  he  turned  to  his  father  to  request  him  to 
accompany  him,  when  he  discovered  that  the  old  man  had 
again  disappeared  in  the  dark  woods  of  Talbot 


On  reaching  the  farmhouse  that  night  it  was  again  decide " 
that  Pat  Malloy  should  change  his  disguise,  and  on  the  nex 
morning  he  appeared  about  the  farmhouse  as  a  common  la¬ 
borer. 

The  persevering  youth  was  engaged  around  the  stables 
when  his  friend  came  out  and  informed  him  that  an  ok, 
woman  wished  to  see  him  in  the  kitchen. 

Pat  Malloy  entered  the  kitchen  as  if  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  there,  and  he  cast  a  careless  glance  at  the  old  woman, 
who  was  seated  at  a  large  fire,  as  he  said  to  her: 

“A  fine  day,  rpy  good  woman.” 

The  old  woman  started  on  hearing  the  voice  and  inquired 
in  very  cautious  tones: 

“Are  we  alone  here?” 

“What  brought  you  here  in  this  trim,  my - ” 

“Hush,  hush,  and  don’t  speak  so  loud,”  interrupted  the  old 
woman.  “Are  you  certain  that  we  cannot  be  overheard  here  ?  ” 

“I  am  very  certain  that  there  are  none  but  friends  around 
here,  and  that  you  can  speak  freely.  What’s  wrong  at  the 
castle,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  should  come  here  in 
ths>t  disguise  ?”  * 

The  old  woman  was  no  other  than  Eva  Talbot  herself,  and 
Pat  Malloy  could  see  that  she  was  in  an  extreme  state  of 
agitation.  , 

“Everything  is  wrong,”  she  replied.  “My  father  knows 
that  I  met  you  in  the  wood  last  night,  and  he  is  furious  with 
me.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  that,”  answered  Pat,  as  he  seized  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  girl.  “How  did  you  manage  to  come 
here  at  all?” 

“My  maid  helped  me,  and  so  did  Dora.  I  came  to  warn  you 
that  you  will  be  ai’rested  to-day  for  assaulting  the  game- 
keepers  in  the  wood  last  night.  The  fellow’s  were  detec¬ 
tives,  but  they  are  pretending  to  be  gamekeepers  now,  and 
they  are  very  bitter  against  you.” 

Pat  smiled  as  he  replied: 

“I  think  I  am  able  to  defy  them.  Would  you  know  me  in 
that  disguise,  Eva?” 

“I  would  know  you  in  any  disguise  when  I  hear  your  voice. 
I  also  wrant  to  tell  you  that  you  and  your  friends  are  accused 
of  making  away  w’ith  tw’o  of  the  old  gamekeepers,  who  have 
been  missing  for  two  days.  Detective  Baldwin  and  his  fel¬ 
lows  are  out  after  you  now,  and  you  may  expect  them  here 
at  any  moment.” 

“Let  them  rascals  come  and  find  me  if  they  can;  but  I  v?ant 
to  ask  you  about  yourself.” 

“Oh,  father  is  furious  ufith  me  for  daring  to  meet  you,  and 
he  is  going  to  send  me  away  to  England  v’ith  Dora  Bodkin 
this  very  day.” 

“And  don’t  you  want  to  go?” 

“Why  should  I  w’ant  to  go,  you  great  rogue,  when  I  am 
dying  to  remain  here  and  see  what  comes  of  all  this  plotting 
and  mystery  about  you?” 

“Did  your  father  give  you  any  hint  why  he  is  so  down  on 
me,  young  lady  ?” 

“He  did  not,  but  I  have  made  inquiries  of  an  old  woman 
who  has  been  living  in  the  castle  all  her  life,  and  though  she 
wouldn’t  tell  me  much.  I  think  I  have  a  clue  to  the  mystery.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  what  the  clue  is,  my  dear  young  lady,  if 
you  can?” 

“I  dare  not  tell  you  anything  about  it,  as  I  would  be  be¬ 
traying  my  own  father.” 

Tom  Bodkin  entered  the  kitchen  in  an  excited  manner  at 
the  moment  and  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  the  old  woman, 
w’hile  he  beckoned  Pat  Malloy  aside  and  hurriedly  whispered 
to  him: 

“Sir  Rudolph  Talbot  and  a  lot  of  his  men  are  riding  this 
way,  and  I  think  that  they  are  after  you.  Who  is  that  old 
woman?” 

“She  is  my  friend.” 

“Oh,  gracious  me,  what  shall  I  do  if  mv  father  discovers 
me  here?” 

“Miss  Eva  Talbot!”  exclaimed  Tom  Bodkin.  “What  in  the 
mischief  brings  you  here?” 

“The  young  lady  came  here  to  warn  me  that  they  are 
after  me,”  answered  Tat  Malloy.  “You  must  manage  to  keep 
her  from  her  father,  my  good  friend.” 

“Take  your  seat  there  again,  Miss  Eva,  and  compose  your¬ 
self.  I  did  not  know  you  in  your  very  clever  disguise,  and  I 
am  sure  your  father  won’t  if  he  does  not  hear  your  voice.” 

The  brave  girl  recovered  her  full  courage  and  she  took  the 
seat  by  the  fire  as  she  answered: 

“I  do  not  fear  for  myself,  but  I  dread  father  meeting  with 
Mr.  Malloy  again.” 
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“Don’t  trouble  about  me,  my  dear  girl,  as  I  am  able  to  take 
care  of  myself.” 

The  two  young  men  then  strolled  out  toward  the  stables, 
and  they  could  see  Rudolph  and  his  party  riding  up  the  lane 
to  the  farmhouse. 

.  Detective  Baldwin  was  riding  beside  the  old  knight  as  they 
approached,  while  his  men  behind  him  were  keeping  a  sharp 
►  lookout,  as  if  to  guard  against  any  one  escaping  from  the 
premises. 

Sir  Rudolph  rode  on  until  he  reached  the  gate,  and  Tom 
Bodkin  flung  it  open  as  he  cried  in  sarcastic  tones: 

“Welcome,  Sir  Rudolph.  Why  am  I  honored  with  such  a 
visit  this  morning?” 

“We  are  here  after  that  young  rascal  you  are  harboring, 
Bodkin,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  you  will  get  into  very  serious 
trouble  if  you  do  not  give  him  up.  I  have  a  warrant  to 
search  all  your  premises,  and  you  will  resist  me  at  your 
peril.” 

“Sir  Rudolph,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  harboring  rascals, 
and  I  have  no  intention  of  resisting  you  and  the  fellows  with 
you.  You  are  at  liberty  to  search  where  you  please,  but  I 
warn  you  that  you  must  not  offend  or  insult  any  of  my  peo- 
,  Pie.” 

The  great  detective  sprang  from  his  horse  also,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  house  by  the  kitchen,  three  of  his  men 'following 
him,  while  the  others  behind  rode  toward  the  stables  and 
<  outhouses. 

About  a  dozen  of  his  men  remained  on  horseback  in  the 
yard,  as  if  ready  to  give  pursuit  should  any  one  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  premises. 

Sir  Rudolph  also  dismounted,  as  he  said  to  young  Bodkin: 

“I  am  satisfied  that  the  young  rascal  known  as  Pat  Malloy 
is  concealed  around  here,  and - ” 

A  cry  from  the  detective  in  the  kitchen  interrupted  the 
speech,  and  the  old  knight  hastened  to  the  door,  crying: 

“Have  you  got  the  rascal,  Baldwin?” 

“I  think  I  have,  sir,”  answered  the  detective,  as  he  dragged 
the  pretended  old  woman  out  of  the  kitchen. 

“I  am  certain  that  this  is  the  rascal,  and  you  drag  off  the 
hood,  Sir  Rudolph.” 

The  old  knight  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  hood  on  his 
daughter’s  head,  while  young  Bodkin  stepped  forward  to  in¬ 
terfere,  as  he  cried: 

“Have  a  care,  Sir  Rudolph,  how  you  molest  any  one  in  my 
house.” 

;  A  cry  of  astonishment  and  rage  burst  from  the  old  man 
as  he  recognized  his  daughter,  while  the  detective  drew  back 
as  if  ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  exposure. 

Stamping  with  rage  and  shaking  his  clenched  fist,  he  de¬ 
manded: 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  masquerading,  you  wretched 
girl?” 

“Father,  you  are  aware  what  I  said  to  you  last  night,  and 
I  now  tell  you  that  I  came  here  in  this  disguise  to  warn 
young  Malloy  that  you  were  after  him.” 

“I  will  disown  you,  miserable  girl.” 

While  this  scene  was  being  enacted  Pat  Malloy  left  the 
stable  and  he  was  approaching  the  group  around  the  young 
girl  when  Detective  Baldwin  sprang  at  him,  crying: 
i  “This  is  our  prisoner.” 

“Kill  the  rascal  if  he  resists,”  cried  Sir  Rudolph. 
k  Pat  Malloy  did  resist,  and  Tom  Bodkin  sprang  to  his  aid 
also. 

Four  or  five  of  the  young  farmer’s  followers  ran  out  of  the 
stable  to  assist  their  young  master,  but  the  detectives  on 
horseback  pointed  their  revolvers  at  them,  crying: 

“Stand  back  or  we  will  shoot  you  down!” 

After  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle  Pat  Mallow  broke  away 
from  the  detectives  and  sprang  on  one  of  their  horses,  as  he 
cried-: 

“You  will  never  drag  me  back  to  that  infernal  castle  again.” 

The  brave  lad  was  then  about  to  face  his  horse  out  through 
the  gate,  when  a  closed  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  drove 
furiously  into  the  yard,  and  out  from  it  sprang  a  woman 
wearing  a  heavy  veil. 

The  woman  sprang  before  them  and  cried  in  thrilling 

tones: 

“Villains,  do  not  murder  my  son  before  my  eyes.  Sir  Ru¬ 
dolph  Talbot,  the  hour  has  come  when  justice  must  be  done. 
Do  you  know  me?” 

Sir  Rudolph  gasped  out: 

“My  coti sin's  wife!” 

Pat  Malloy  sprang  from  his  horse  and  ran  to  embrace  the 
strange  woman  as  he  cried: 


“Dear  mother,  did  you  come  to  Ireland?” 

“Yes,  yes,  my  son,  and  the  hour  is  coming  when  I  can 
speak  freely  at  last.” 

“You  can  soon  speak  now!”  cried  a  hoarse  voice  from  the 
carriage,  as  a  bent  figure  tumbled  out  of  the  vehicle  into 
the  yard. 

That  bent  figure  was  Pat  Malloy’s  father,  and  as  he  lay 
stretched  on  the  ground  all  present  could  see  that  he  was  in 
a  dying  state. 

Pat  Malloy  and  his  mother  sprang  to  raise  the  head  of  the 
dying  man,  who  glared  fiercely  at  Sir  Rudolph  Talbot,  as  he 
groaned  forth : 

“Cousin  Rudolph,  your  men  shot  me  in  the  wood  last  night 
when  I  was  saving  my  son.  I  meant  to  kill  you  before  I 
died,  for  you  have  been  the  cause  of  my  lifelong  trouble,  but 
I  leave  my  son  to  avenge  me.  Dear  wife,  I  will  soon  be 
dead,  and  then  you  can  speak  freely.  See  that  justice  is 
done  to  my  son  and  to  the  scoundrel  who  robbed  me  and 
you.” 

The  dying  man  gasped  for  breath,  his  head  fell  back  on  his 
wife’s  breast,  and  all  was  over. 

Sir  Rudolph  stared  at  the  dead  and  the  living  as  he  gasped 
forth: 

“It  is  my  cousin  Philip!” 

Pat  Malloy’s  mother  glared  up  at  the  old  knight,  and  then 
kissed  her  husband’s  lips  ere  she  exclaimed: 

“Yes — yfes,  Rudolph  Talbot,  this  is  your  cousin  Philip,  the 
rightful  owner  of  your  title  and  estates,  which  you  robbed 
him  of.  Thank  heaven,  I  came  here  in  time  to  save  his  son, 
my  own  dear  boy,  and  now  my  lips  are  sealed  no  longer.” 

The  old  knight  drew  back  as  if  gasping  for  breath,  and  he 
would  have  fallen  had  not  his  daughter  sprang  to  his  sup¬ 
port,  as  she  cried: 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  father  ?  Send  those  men 
away,  as  I  am  certain  that  you  will  not  need  their  aid  now.” 

Tom  Bodkin  saw  that  the  old  knight  was  about  to  faint 
with  agitation,  and  he  sprang  to  his  support,  crying: 

“Help  me  to  take  him  into  the  house,  some  of  you.  We 
don’t  want  any  strangers  around  here.” 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  Baldwin  and  his  fellows, 
and  the  old  knight  gasped  forth: 

“You  can  go  now,  Baldwin.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


PAT  MALLOY  HEARS  THE  SECRET. 


“Will  I  proceed  now,  Rudolph  Talbot?” 

The  woman  heretofoi’e  known  as  Mi’s.  Malloy  addi’essed  the 
question  to  the  old  knight,  as  he  was  seated  in  an  easy-chair 
in  the  best  room  in  the  fannhouse,  about  an  hour  after  the 
detectives  had  left  in  the  premises. 

Eva  Talbot,  young  Pat  Malloy,  Tom  Bodkin  and  his  mother 
were  also  present  and  in  an  inner  room  lay  the  dead  body  of 
the  man  who  was  known  in  Amei’ica  as  old  Pat  Malloy. 

The  old  knight  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  he  gasped  forth 
his  reply  in  feeble  tones,  saying: 

“Yes,  proceed  now  and  tell  the  whole  story,  as  I  am  sick 
and  tried  of  the  suspense  I  have  endured  since  I  learned  that 
your  son  was  in  this  neighboi’hood.” 

“How  did  you  know  that  he  was  my  son?”  asked  Mi’s. 
Malloy. 

“Because  he  is  the  dead  image  of  his  father  when  we  were 
boys  together,”  replied  the  old  knight.  “Besides,  I  saw  that 
locket  he  wears  while  he  was  lying  asleep,  and  then  I  was 
certain  of  it.  Tell  your  story,  woman,  and  let  us  be  done 
with  the  wretched  business.” 

“It  may  be  just  as  well  to  tell  you  all  that  I  am  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  respectable  merchant  who  lived  in  Dublin  years  ago. 
When  I  was  only  a  young  girl  I  met  a  young  student  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College  in  my  native  city,  and  I  fell  in  love  with  him. 

“Although  he  was  a  gentleman  bom,  and  his  father  was  a 
knight  and  owner  of  large  estates  here  in  Galway,  Philip 
Talbot  was  a  rough,  good-natured,  passionate  young  man 
himself,  and  he  was  more  given  to  fox  hunting,  horse  racing 
and  such  sports  than  to  any  of  the  finer  accomplishments 
pertaining  to  the  young  men  of  the  day. 

“Yet  I  loved  the  rough,  good-natured  student  for  all  that, 
'  and  two  years  after  meeting  him  we  were  secretly  married. 
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Ihe  only  one  who  knew  of  that  marriage  was  my  maid,  who 
is  since  dead,  and  Rudolph  Talbot  here,  who  is  my  husband’s 
first  cousin. 

“Soon  after  our  marriage  my  husband  took  me  to  live  in  a 
cottage  not  many  miles  from  here,  as  he  declaimed  that  his 
father  had  threatened  to  cast  him  off  if  he  did  not  wed  a  cer¬ 
tain  young  lady  living  in  the  neighborhood. 

“One  day  my  husband  came  to  me  in  a  great  state  of  ex¬ 
citement,  declaring  that  he  had  killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel 
.while  out  hunting,  and  that  he  would  be  certainly  hung  if  the 
officers  caught  hiiyi. 

“He  also  told  me  that  the  only  witness  to  the  quarrel  was 
Rudolph  Talbot,  his  cousin,  and  while  he  was  yet  speaking 
that  person  entered  our  cottage.” 

Mrs.  Malloy,  as  we  will  continue  to  call  her,  cast  a  piteous 
glance  at  Sir  Rudolph  at  the  moment,  and  he  shook  his  head 
impatiently,  saying: 

“Go  on  with  your  story,  madam,  and  tell  the  worst  you  can 
about  me.” 

“I  will  not  tell  all  I  can,  sir,  for  your  daughter’s  sake 
there.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  my  husband  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  by  you  to  fly  to  England  with  me  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name.  My  husband  swore  that  he  would  never  return 
to  Ireland  again,  and  that  he  would  never  claim  the  title  and 
estates  of  Talbot,  if  his  cousin  would  keep  his  secret.” 

“He  didn’t  keep  his  oath,”  groaned  the  old  knight,  “and 
you  didn’t  either,  woman.” 

“I  did  keep  my  oath,  Rudolph  Talbot,”  answered  Pat’s 
mother,  in  stem  tones.  “If  you  remember*,  I  only  swore  that 
I  would  never  declare  who  I  was  while  my  husband  lived,  and 
that  even  then  I  would  be  silent  if  you  treated  my  son  in  a 
proper  manner.” 

"  f et  you  sent  him  here  to  spy  on  me,”  retoi'ted  the  old 
knight.  • 

“T  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,  sir.” 

“Then  why  did  he  come  here?” 

“I  came  here  by  mere  accident,”  answered  Pat  Malloy. 

“And  would  I  not  be  justified  in  breaking  the  oath,”  cried 
Mrs.  Malloy,  “when  I  heard  that  you  imprisoned  my  son  in 
that  old  castle,  and  that  you  even  threatened  to  take  his 
life?” 

“I  only  wanted  him  to  leave  the  country,”  answered  the 
baffled  old  man. 

“And  you  didn’t  succeed,”  replied  Pat  Malloy,  with  a  de¬ 
fiant  smile. 

Speaking  for  the  first  time  during  the  interview,  Eva  Tal¬ 
bot  addressed  her  father,  saying: 

“Do  I  understand,  father,  that  this  young  man’s  father  was 
the  rightful  owner  of  your  title  and  estate?” 

The  old  man  groaned  again  ere  he  answered: 

“He  was,  E’va;  but  he  assigned  all  his  rights  over  to  me  on 
condition  that  I  would  keep  his  secret  about  the  murder  I 
witnessed.  I  was  the  next  heir  after  him,  and  he  was  actu- 
allv  dead  in  her  eyes  of  the  law.  as  he  would  have  been  hung 
if  I  had  betrayed  him.  As  I  did  not  hear  from  him  since  he 
went  to  England  with  his  wife  and  child,  I  believed  that  they 
were  all  dead  long  ago.” 

The  woman  known  as  Mrs.  Malloy  cast  a  stem  glance  at 
tho  old  knight  as  she  said  to  him: 

“Do  not  forget,  sir,  that  you  sent  the  officers  of  the  law 
after  us  in  England,  and  that  you  compelled  us  to  fly  to 
America.  My  poor  husband  was  rough  and  passionate,  but 
you  know  right  well  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  that  man 
that  day  in  the  hunting  field.” 

“That  wouldn’t  save  him  from  the  .gallows  at  any  rate,” 
retorted  the  old  knight. 

“My  husband  suffered  enough  for  his  crime,  as  he  never 
spent  a  happy  day  since,  as  my  son  here  can  tell  you.” 

“We  will  not  speak  of  that  now,  mother,”  said  Pat  Malloy, 
as  he  bent  his  eyes  on  the  old  knight,  “and  let  us  come  to  an 
understanding.” 

“What  understanding  can  we  come  to?”  demanded  Eva’s 
father. 

“If  I  understand  right,”  answered  Pat  Malloy,  “I  am  the 
legal  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  now  held  by  you.” 

“That  is  the  truth,  my  son,  and  I  have  the  documents  to 
prove  it.” 

“There  is  no  use  in  our  fighting  about  this  business,  sir, 
and  though  you  have  tried  to  injure  me,  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  forgive  and  forget  on  one  or  two  conditions.” 

“What  are  your  conditions,  young  man?” 

“I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  keep  on  holding  the  estate 
until  you  die,  providing  that  you  promise  me  to  give  me  Eva 
here  as  my  wife.” 
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The  old  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied: 

“I  suppose  you  have  both  set  your  hearts  on  that?” 

“I  think  wo  have.  sir.  Are  you  willing,  Eva?” 

“I  am  perfectly  willing,  indeed.” 

“Then  I  suppose  I  must  consent,”  grunted  the  old  knight. 
“What  more  do  you  require?” 

“I  request  that  you  give  permission  to  Tom  Bodkin  here  to 
marry  Dora,  his  cousin.” 

“Well,  well,  I  suppose  that  I  must  consent  to  that  also.”. 

“In  the  meantime,”  continued  Pat  Malloy,  “you  must  give 
me  half  the  revenue  of  the  estates  until  you  die,  and  then  I 
will  take  possession.  Besides  that,  you  must  send  your  ras¬ 
cally  son  out  of  the  country,  as  he  is  a  disgrace  to  us  all.  If 
you  refuse,  mother  and  1  will  at  once  take  steps  for  claiming 
our  rights.” 

The  old  knight  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  thus 
offered  to  hirp,  and  he  returned  to  the  castle  in  a  very  de¬ 
pressed  state  of  mind,  while  his  daughter  remained  at  the 
farmhouse  with  Pat’s  mother. 

On  that  very  night  young  Oscar  Talbot  was  shot  dead  by 
some  persons  unknown,  and  his  father  died  in  a  fit  of  i*age  on 
hearing  of  the  accident. 

About  three  years  after  the  night  on  which  Pat  Malloy  was 
cast  ashore  on  the  Irish  coast  a  merry  gathering  assembled 
:n  the  old  Talbot  Castle,  which  was  brilliantly  illuminated 
for  the  occasion. 

Sir  Patrick  Talbot,  heretofore  known  as  Pat  Malloy,  was 
celebrating  his  twenty-first  birthday  that  night  and  all  his 
friends  and  tenants  were  gathered  around  him. 

Among  those  friends  as  tenants  were  Tom  Bodkin  and  his 
fair  wife  Dora,  while  Shamus  O’Connor  and  his  sister  were 
also  welcome  guests. 

On  that  very  night  the  beautiful  Eva  Talbot  became  the 
young  man’s  wife,  while  his  mother  looked  on  with  a  smiling 
face  while  she  said  to  herself: 

“This  is  the  happiest  night  I  ever  sper»t  in  my  life,  and  I 
only  hope  that  his  poor  father  will  see  him  from  the  other 
world,  and  how  proud  he  would  be  of  the  poor  boy  who  was 
so  long  known  as  Pat  Malloy.” 

( 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “JACK  WRIGHT  AND 
HIS  ELECTRIC  SEA  GHOST;  OR,  A  STRANGE  UNDER¬ 
WATER  JOURNEY.” 


nr  SPECIAL  NOTICE -US 

Please  give  your  newsdealer  a  standing  order  for 
your  weekly  copy  of  “PLUCK  AND  LUCK.”  The 
War  Industries  Board  has  asked  all  publishers  to 
Save  waste.  Newsdealers  must,  therefore,  be  in¬ 
formed  if  you  intend  to  get  a  copy  of  this  weekly 
every  week,  so  they  will  know  how  many  copies  to 
order  from  us. 


In  Uganda  a  man  can  buy  a  handsome  wife  for 
four  bulls,  a  box  of  cartridges  and  six  needles,  and 
if  he  has  the  luck  to  go  a-wooing  when  woman  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  drug  in  the  market  he  can  buy  a  suitable 
damsel  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  A  Kaffir  girl  is  worth, 
according  to  the  rank  of  her  family,  from  four  to 
ten  cows;  and  in  Tartary  no  father  will  surrender 
his  daughter  unless  he  gets  a  good  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  in  return,  and  in  certain  parts  of  India  no  girl 
can  marry  unless  her  father  has  been  pacified  by  a 
present  of  rice  and  a  few  rupees 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


.  WAR  AGAINST  WILD  ANIMALS  IN  INDIA 

Snake  bite  caused  the  death  of  23,918  persons  in 
British  India  in  1917,  an  increase  of  nearly  300  over 
the  figures  tor  1916.  However,  the  number  of  snakes 
destroyed  increased  from  65,765  to  73,968,  for  the 
killing:  of  which  bounties  to  the  value  of  $1,045  were 
paid. 

There  were  2,176  persons  killed  by  wild  animals 
in  1917,  102  less  than  in  1916.  Tigers  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  1,009  deaths,  leopards  for  339,  wolves  and 
bears  for  280,  and  elephants  and  hyenas  for  89.  Of 
the  459  deaths  caused  by  “other  animals,”  89  are 
■assigned  to  pigs  and  199  to  crocodiles  or  alligators. 
During  the  year  19,476  wild  animals  were  destroyed, 
for  which  rewards  amounting  to  $54,161  were  paid 
*>y  the  Government.  Among  the  19,476  wild  animals 
destroyed  1,295  were  tigers,  6,037  leopards,  2,784 
bears  and  2,147  wolves. 


ATTACKED  BY  ’COON 
A.  M.  Kenzie,  of  Mitchell,  S.  D.,  seventy-four 
years  of  age,  started  out  to  look  at  his  traps  recently, 
and  at  a  certain  point  in  the  bluff  observed  a  freshly- 
dug  hole.  Dropping  on  his  knees,  he  proceeded  to 
investigate,  whereupon  a  large  raccoon  ferociously 
.attacked  him,  fastening  its  teeth  in  Kenzie’s  hand. 
Te  fought  the  animal  as  best  he  could  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket.  Open¬ 
ing  the  blade  with  his  teeth  he  made  an  effort  to  cut 
^the  ’coon’s  throat,  but  the  beast  had  so  badly  lacer¬ 
ated  his  arm  and  hand  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  the  old  man  to  subdue  it.  Finally  he  succeeded 
in  cutting  the  ’coon’s  windpipe,  but  not  until  the 
animal  had  torn  the  flesh  from  his  hand  and  arm  and 
completely  threaded  his  coat  sleeve  up  to  the 
shoulder. 


CURIOSITY  CAUSES  FIRE 

Inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  an  employe  of  the 
iGrand  Trunk  Railway  Company  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 
*vho  applied  a  match  to  a  pool  of  coal  oil  “to  see 
if  it  would  burn,”  was  responsible  for  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  wiped  out  the  freight  sheds,  offices  and 
twenty-eight  loaded  and  unloaded  cars  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  total  loss  of  $112,000. 

Henry  Daoust,  a  freight  handler,  who  appeared 
at  the  investigation  proceedings  with  his  face  badly 
burned  and  one  of  his  hands  swathed  in  bandages, 
frankly  told  how  he  had  come  to  start  the  blaze. 
He  said  he  had  noticed  a  pool  of  liquid  on  the  floor 
nf  the  freight  shed  close  to  a  number  of  barrels 
which  had  been  shipped  in  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department.  He  did  not  know  what  the  liquid  was, 
but  was  curious  to  see  whether  it  would  burn.  He 
V.oplied  a  match,  with  the  result  that  the  liquid  burst 
into  a  blue  flame.  Almost  immediately  an  explosion 
r/r  which  hurled  him  backward. 


Further  evidence  showed  that  about  thirty  bar¬ 
rels  which  had  been  filled  with  crude  alcohol  had 
been  sent  from  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue 
with  open  bungs.  Arthur  McMullen,  of  Toronto, 
inspector  of  the  Railway  Bureau  of  Explosives, 
pointed  out  that  this  was  in  contravention  of  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  bureau. 


HAIR  FROM  CHINA 

The  exports  of  human  hair  from  China  have  av¬ 
eraged  about  3,000,000  pounds  a  year  for  the  last 
ten  years.  With  the  revolution  in  1911  the  cutting 
of  queues  was  very  general  throughout  the  south 
and  many  men  in  the  north  parted  with  theirs,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  male  population  north  of 
the  Yangtze  still  wear  their  queues.  The  supplies  of 
hair  are  augmented  from  the  combings  of  women, 
who  in  times  of  stress  dispose  of  their  hair.  It  is 
exported  under  three  grades:  (1)  Solid  dressed 
clubbed  lengths  (2)  stumps,  and  (3)  combings.  The 
first  grade  is  dressed  in  solid  lengths  of  from  eight 
to  thirty-six  inches,  with  two  inches  difference  be¬ 
tween  each  length.  The  second  consists  of  short 
hair  under  fifteen  inches,  also  in  small  bundles. 
The  third  takes  short,  tangled  hair  and  combings. 
Before  being  shipped  to  the  United  States  all  hair 
must  be  officially  disinfected.  Consul  General  An¬ 
derson  reports  that  the  Hong  Kong  exporters  re¬ 
quire  that  the  hair  be  sold  in  assortments  and  care¬ 
fully  sterilized  before  being  shipped. 


GOOSE  DIGESTS  GOLD 

A  few  days  ago  the  family  of  C.  C.  Taylor,  of 
Bellefonte,  Pa.,  decided  to  feast  upon  a  goose  that 
they  had  purchased  from  a  farmer.  The  goose  was 
killed  and  in  preparing  it  for  the  oven  Mrs.  Taylor 
felt  sofe  very  hard  substance  in  the  fowl’s  gizzard, 
Now  this  aroused  her  curiosity  and  when  she  cleaned 
the  gizzard  she  made  a  close  examination  and  found 
a  piece  of  yellow  metal  about  the  size  of  a  nickel. 
Curious  to  know  what  it  was,  she  took  it  to  the 
Bellefonte  Trust  Company,  where  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  what  remained  of  a  $5  gold  piece.  It  was 
worn  entirely  smooth  on  both  sides  and  all  the  mill¬ 
ing  was  gone  from  the  edges,  inasmuch  as  the  goose 
was  only  about  sixteen  months  old  and  it  could  not 
have  swallowed  the  money  before  it  was  almost  full 
grown,  it  is  evidence  that  the  constant  grind  in  a 
goose’s  gizzard  will  reduce  almost  anything  in  due 
time. 

As  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  the  coin  will 
be  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  appraisal  to 
find  out  just  how  much  of  its  valuation  remains,  and 
then  it  will  be  up  to  mathematicians  to  calculate 
just  how  much  gold  that  goose  used  in  its  digestive 
functions  daily. 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 
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time  bombs  make  german  planes  self¬ 
destructive 

To  enable  airmen  to  destroy  their  machines  after 
making  forced  landings  within  the  Allied  lines  nearly 
all  German  biplanes  for  more  than  a  year  past  have 
been  equipped  with  time  bombs.  One  of  these  is 
installed  near  an  aeroplane’s  fuel  tank.  A  handle  at 
the  top  of  the  device,  when  raised,  starts  the  clock¬ 
work,  which  explodes  the  charge  in  ten  minutes. 


DEATH  IN  HIS  CORNCOB  PIPE  • 
Thomas  Whittaker’s  fondness  for  his  old  corncob 
pipe  was  responsible  for  his  death  recently  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Whittaker,  who  was  eighty-four,  dozed 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
Zimmermann,  smelled  smoke  and  found  her  father 
in  flames  when  she  entered  his  room.  Before  the 
flames  could  be  extinguished  he  was  fatally  burned. 


HEAVY  DEATH  LIST  OF  CIVIL  WAR 
VETERANS 

In  reporting  a  bill  to  Congress  on  January  25, 
which  carries  an  appropriation  of  $215,030,000  for 
paying  pensions  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July,  1919,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
stated  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  30,000  Civil 
War  veterans,  or  practically  one-tenth  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  died. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  ALMANAC 
The  first  written  almanacs  were  probably  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  between  100  and 
150  A.  D.  Calendars  are  much  older,  the  ancient 
Romans  having  proclaimed  the  first  of  the  month 
and  posted  a  notice  of  its  occurrence  in  a  public 
place.  The  ffrst  of  the  month  thus  came  to  be  called 
‘•the  Kalends,”  from  “I  call”  or  “I  proclaim,”  and 
thus  the  word  calendar  was  derived.  Probably  the 
oldest  calendar  in  existence  was  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii.  It  'was  cut  upon  a  square  block  of 
marble,  upon  each  side  of  which  three  months  are 
registered. 


FARMER  USED  CAR  TO  MAKE  DRINK 
Alvin  E.  Grimm,  a  farmer  of  Beloit,  Kans.,  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  having  a  whiskey  still  set  up  in 
his  motor  car.  Grimm  admitted  to  having  distilled 
five  gallons  of  sour  wine  into  a  stronger  alcoholic 
drink.  Judge  John  C.  Pollock  inquired  of  the  at¬ 
torneys  if  they  knew  whether  the  liquor  was  fit  to 
drink.  He  fined  Grimm  $100  and  sentenced  him  to 
one  month  in  jail.  The  defendant  said  he  did  not 
know  it  was  against  the  law  to  make  liquor  for  his 


own  use,  and  said  he  drove  his  Ford  $bout  the  coun- 
try  and  city  of  Beloit  with  the  whiskey  still  in  it. 
It  was  discovered  when  he  overturned  his  car  on  a. 
road  a  mile  east  of  Beloit.  The  car  was  smashed  up 
and  the  curious  copper  still  exposed. 


BIRD  ON  SHIf 

Weary  of  wing  and  starved,  a  tiny  linnet  alighted 
aboard  the  four-masted  schooner  Sophie  Christen¬ 
son,  1,000  miles  from  San  Francisco,  according  to 
Capt.  Bob  McCarron.  A  tramp  steamer  was  hull, 
down  on  the  horizon  when  the  linnet  reached  the''- 
schooner  and  one  of  the  theories  as  to  its  long  flight 
was  that  the  bird  had  been  a  pet  on  the  vessel  and, 
yearning  for  land,  had  sought  to  fly  to  the  far-away 
shore.  Aboard  the  schooner  is  a  canary  and,  as 
though  by  instinct,  the  linnet  flew  to  the  cage  of  the 
canary,  perching  precariously  while  the  schooner 
heaved  and  tossed.  Captain  McCarron  opened  the 
door  of  the  cage  and  the  linnet  soon  recovered.  The 
canary  welcomed  the  linnet  and  they  are  now  chums. 


THE  CLIFF-DWELLERS 
One  of  the  most  interesting  historical  wonders  in  £ 
this  country  is  the  ruins  of  the  abodes  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers  in  southern  Colorado  and  Lffah. 

When  the  Europeans  were  still  barbarians  these  % 
cliff-dwellers  of  the  Southwest  were  a  semi-civilized 
race.  They  had  developed  arts,  had  built  churches, 
temples  and  council  halls.  One  of  their  buildings 
in  Arizona  was  large  enough  to  seat  10,000  persons. 

A  great  deal  of  mystery  surrounds  the  cliff-dwell¬ 
ers.  They  flourished  in  a  very  ancient  time ;  in  fact, 
some  of  their  caves  are  thought  to  date  from  the 
Stone  Age.  When  the  Spaniards  came  to  the  country 
they  found  the  cliff-dwellings  long  since  abandoned. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  disappearance 
of  this  race  is  that  they  were  driven  off  by  maraud-  £ 
ing  bands.  ^ 

The  cliff  houses  were  usually  built  near  some 
stream  of  running  water,  which  was  kept  replen-  • 
ished  by  the  everlasting  snows  on  the  mountains. 
The  people  irrigated  ground  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  mountains — above  the  cloud-line — raised  corn. 

Some  of  their  buildings  were  great  community 
bouses  with  hundreds  of  rooms.  One  populous  city 
was  several  miles  in  length,  with  one  long  street. 
The  caves  were  burrowed  in  the  mountain  rock, 
which  is  of  a  kind  that  is  easily  chiseled.  The  rooms  w 
were  usually  about  ten  feet  across  and  just  high  > 
enough  to  permit  one  to  stand  upright.  Each  house  | 
had  a  large  cave  where  the  dwellers  worshiped  a 
sacred  serpent  and  fire.  It  is  supposed  that  the  3 
Pueblo  Indians  are  descended  from  these  ancient 
cave-dwellers 
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FORTUNE  IN  COCOANUT  OIL 
Three  million  dollars’  worth  of  cocoanut  oil  came 
into  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  great  Standard 
Oil  tank  steamer  Astral.  The  shipment  included 
10,800  tons  and  comes  direct  from  Manila.  Cocoa- 
nut  oil  is  rapidly' taking  the  place  of  other  materials 
in  the  manufacture  cf  substitutes  for  butter,  lard 
and  other  foods.  Among  the  principal  importers  to 
America  are  Proctor  &  Gamble,  the  Philippine  Oil 
Company,  and  firms  of  similar  lines.  The  oil  is 
brought  in  from  the  Orient  in  tank  steamers,  which 
carry  mineral  oil  on  the  outgoing  trips.  The  Astral 
-shipment  is  the  second  great  cargo  of  the  oil  to  reach 
this  port  in  recent  days,  the  Acme  having  recently 
brought  in  12,000  tons. 

)  - 

BUFFALO  STOPS  TRAIN 
The  ferry  train  between  Pierre  and  Fort  Pierre, 
S.  D.,  was  compelled  to  stop  when  a  young  buffalo 
bull,  which  had  been  running  ahead  of  the  train, 
turned  about  and  planted  itself  on  the  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  the  Missouri  River.  Efforts  to  dislodge  the  ani¬ 
mal  for  a 'time  were  fruitless,  but  finally  certain  in¬ 
trepid  members  of  the  crew  attacked  and  caused  the 
bull  to  leap  from  the  embankment  at  the  approach, 
j  rolling  to  the  base  of  the  steep  incline. 

Owners  of  herds  north  of  Fort  Pierre  have  been 
experiencing  difficulty  in  keeping  the  animals  within 
bounds  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  kill  some  of  the 
^straying  animals  that  have  menaced  residents  of 
this,  region. 


ELEPHANTS  ESCAPE 
Four  elephants,  brought  to  Winnipeg,  Canada,  to 
perform  in  a  vaudeville  theater,  broke  away  from 
their  keepers  recently  and  made  Winnipeg  their 
playground  for  hours.  One  of  the  animals  became 
wedged  between  two  houses  and  pulled  part  of  the 
-walls  away  with  her.  She  then  paid  a  formal  visit 
"to  the  General  Hospital  power  house,  broke  in  the 
^door  with  a  gentle  rap  and  advanced  in  a  friendly 
fashion  to  meet  Engineer  J.  Krai,  who  was  in  charge. 
#Kral  rubbed  his  eyes  and  disappeared.  The  animal 
scratched  her  back  on  the  switchboard,  reducing  it 
to  twisted  metal.  The  four  truants  were  finally  cap¬ 
tured.  C.  Lehmann’s  leg  was  broken  when  three  of 
the  elephants  entered  the  building  he  was  in  and 
rurhed  him  to  the  other  side. 


U-BOATS  CAPTURE  LAUNCH  FULL  OF 
%  MOONSHINE 

Submarine  chaser  114  arrived  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
from  a  five-day  trip  on  the  Mississippi  Sound,  hav- 
1  g  tow  the  launch  Tim  with  200  cases  of  whiskey 
on  board.  The  cargo  at  the  prevailing  price  of  $96 
a  caxe  is  worth  $19,200.  The  launch  was  seized  off 


Gulfport,  Miss.,  after  listening  devices  and  other 
apparatus  aboard  the  submarine  chaser  used  in  de¬ 
tecting  undersea  craft  were  employed  in  locating 
her.  Three  shots  were  fired  before  the  craft  was 
stopped. 

Wilfred  H.  Meriford  and  Louis  J.  Lallamente,  in 
charge  of  the  launch,  were  taken  to  New  Orleans 
by  Department  of  Justice  officials  on  the  chaser  and 
charged  with  violating  the  bone  dry  act.  The  launch 
and  whiskey  are  tied  up  at  Mobile  at  a  Government 
dock.  The  chaser  will  be  used  generally,  it  is  stated, 
to  capture  whiskey  blockade  runners. 


MAKING  NEW  FACE 

Winnipeg  hospital  physicians  are  making  a  new 
face  for  nine-year-old  Edgar  Forbes,  of  Rathwell, 
Man.  The  boy’s  face  was  reduced  to  pulp  when  he 
was  run  over  by  a  sleigh.  Every  bone  was  broken. 
The  experiment  will  be  a  success,  according  to  the 
physicians.  The  bones  were  reset  and  will  mould, 
they  say.  Four  dentists,  after  days  of  experiment¬ 
ing  in  the  hospital  laboratory,  completed  an  artificial 
palate  for  his  mouth.  When  the  boy  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  his  face  was  unrecognizable.  Every 
bone  was  sunk  in.  Both  eyes  were  sunken.  The 
bridge  bones  of  his  nose  were  smashed  in  many 
pieces  and  after  an  X-ray  examination  were  found 
lodged  in  his  throat.  The  boy  will  be  able  to  see 
again,  although  at  present  he  is  blind  in  one  eye  and 
scarcely  able  to  distinguish  objects  with  the  other. 
The  eyeballs  were  not  injured. 


PARROT  TALKED  TOO  MUCH 

Pluto,  a  much-traveled  parrot,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Rathbone,  Tunnel  road,  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
changed  his  vocabulary.  He  landed  two  men  in  jail 
and  lost  his  tail  feathers,  all  because  he  insisted  on 
speaking.  German. 

Dominico  Gererane,  Italian,  and  Mathew  Grasse- 
ponie,  French,  were  hunting  near  the  Rathbone  resi¬ 
dence.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  stream  of  disloyal 
German,  such  as  “Hoch!”  (Raus!”  and  “Gott  mit 
uns!”  issuing,  from  a  bush.  Gererane  and  Grasse- 
ponie  looked  at  each  other.  Then  by  a  common  im¬ 
pulse  they  clutched  their  shotguns  and  advanced  on 
Pluto. 

There  was  a  roar  of  artillery.  Pluto  and  his  tail 
feathers  parted  company.  A  game  warden,  J.  L. 
Bundock,  who  was  in  the  vicinity,  rushed  to  the 
spot.  He  found  two  indignant  hunters,  a  denuded 
parrot  babbling  German,  and  some  tame  pheasants. 
The  hunters  said  they  were  after  Pluto,  but  the 
warden  looked  askance  at  the  pheasants  and  brought 
the  men  to  the  city.  The  parrot,  according  to  Mrs. 
Rathbone,  was  the  gift  of  a  German  sea  captain  and 
learned  the  language  while  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
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AFTER  BLACK  DIAMONDS 

- OR - 

THE  BOYS  OF  COAL  SHAFT  NO.  3 

By  WILLIAM  WADE 
(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  IV  (Continued). 

“Wait  for  me  a  few  minutes,  Jim.  I’ll  be  right 
with  you,”  called  Bob  to  his  chum  as  he  entered 
the  door  of  the  coal  company’s  office. 

Into  the  private  office  of  the  operator  they  went, 
the  boy  lifting  his  miner’s  cap  from  his  touseled  hair. 

“Say,  they’re  in  there  right  now!”  erelaimed  a 
voice  outside,  and  the  man  beckoned  to  several  other 
miners  to  draw  near  and  observe. 

“  They  went  into  the  old  man’s  private  office.  Last 
night  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  local.  See  how 
quickly  the  old  man  calls  Newton  in  to  hear  about 
it?” 

The  speaker  was  Harry  Stanton,  no  longer  drunk, 
but  perfectly  sober. 

This  could  always  be  told  from  his  manner  of 
speech.  Stanton  spoke  very  good  English  when  he 
was  sober,  only  dropping  into  the  tough  manner 
when  he  had  been  imbibing  too  much. 

At  his  beckoning  several  miners  drew  about  him, 
their  eyes  turned  toward  the  private  office  of  the 
coal  mine  operator. 

“Is  he  in  there  right  now,  you  say?”  asked  one 
of  the  men. 

Jim  Norcross  heard  and  saw  all  that  was  taking 
place. 

“Gee!  I  wish  Bob  would  come  on  out  of  there! 
These  fellows  think  lie’s  telling  old  man  Merlin  all 
that  went  on  at  the  local  meeting  last  night.” 

But  Bob  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry,  or  else  the 
business  was  such  that  it  required  some  time,  for, 
he  did  not  open  the  door  to  come  from  the  office  for 
fully  ten  minutes,  during  all  of  which  time  the  min¬ 
ers  stood  in  front  of  the  place  and  watched. 

Suddenly  the  main  door  opened  and  Robert  New¬ 
ton  stood  in  the  opening,  in  full  view  of  the  crowd 
of  miners,  which  had  been  augmented  by  others, 
drawn  by  the  talking  of  Henry  Stanton. 

“There  he  is  now!  That’s  the  tale-bearer!”  cried 
Stanton  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  intending  to  be  heard 
only  by  those  about  him. 

At  this  juncture  Robert  turned  his  face  toward 
someone  within  the  office,  and  then  nodded  his  head 
and  answered  in  a  low  tone. 

Quiet  for  a  moment,  paying  heed  to  a  speaker 
within  the  door1,  he  started  speaking  again,  and  the 
miners  outside  craned  their  necks  as  if  to  hear. 

“All  right,  Mr.  Merlin,  I’ll  find  out  and  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  I  can,”  came  the  voice  of  the  young 
fellow. 

“Hear  that,  will  you?”  muttered  Stanton,  nudging 


one  of  the  listeners.  “He’s  promising  to  get  some 
news  about  us  and  tell  the  old  man!” 

Robert  bowed  to  the  man  within  the  door  and  then 

T 

stepped  down  to  the  step,  nodded  to  Jim  Norcross 
and  started  on  toward  town. 

“Come  on,  let’s  get  him  and  find  out  what  he 
told  the  old  man,”  suggested  Stanton,  motioning  to 
the  men. 

“Bob,  I  believe  that  fellow  Stanton  is  going  to 
cause  some  kind  of  trouble,”  said  Jim,  speaking 
■  quietly  to  hi^  chum  as  they  walked  along  the  beaten 
cinder  path. 

“What  makes  you  think  that,  Jim?”  came  the 
question  from  Robert. 

“Because  he  called  the  attention  of  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  back  there  to  your  being  inside  the  office  with 
the  old  man,  and  they  stood  there  and  tried  to  see 
you  and  him.  They're  following  us  right  now!"" 
as  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  Henry  Stan¬ 
ton  leading  the  several  miners. 

“Oh,  well,  they  won’t  cause  any  trouble.  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  think  there’s  something  wrong  about  it, 
but  I’m  not  telling  them  my  private  business,  and 
that’s  what  it  is.” 

“But,  Bob,  you’ve  got  to  tell  them  something. 
They’re  getting  excited!” 

“Let  them  go  to  the  deuce!  What  do  I  care  how 
excited  they  get?” 

By  this  time  Stanton  and  the  others  had  almost 
caught  up  with  the  boy,  and  they  were  crossing  the 
railroad  track,  which  runs  north  and  south.  *- 

“Say,  Newton!  Newton!  Wait  there  a  minute!” 
called  Stanton,  hurrying  along  in  the  rear  of  the 
two  boys.  * 

Robert  halted  and  waited  for  the  miners  to 
come  up". 

“We  want  to  know  what  you  was  telling  to  old 
man  Merlin!  Tell  us  the  straight  truth  right  here 
and  right  now!  We’ve  got  to  know.  You  don’t  play 
none  of  them  kind  of  tricks  on  us  any  more!  What 
did  you  tell  about  last  night’s  meeting?” 

Stanton  leered  at  the  young  fellow  as  he  spoke, 
and  there  was  a  sneer  and  a  menace  in  his  voice 
which  Robert  did  not  like.  ^ 

He  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  wondering  whaf. 
was  the  best  reply  to  make  to  the  fellows. 

“Come  on !  Out  wit’  it !  We’re  not  goin’  to  stanG 
here  all  day  and  wait!  You  and  the  old  man  were 
confabbing  about  our  affairs,  and  we  want  to  know 
what  you  told  him  !” 

Stanton  was  pushing  his  case,  knowing  that  the 
others  were  with  him. 

I  told  him  nothing  at  all  about  your  affairs,  or 
anything  which  has  to  do  with  you,  Stanton !”' re¬ 
plied  the  boy  steadily.  ^ 

“You’re  a-lying  about  that!  You  told  him  about 
what  we  said  last  night  about  the  weighing  busi¬ 
ness!”  cried  Stanton. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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V  GOOD  READING 
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£  making  hollow  concrete  articles 

According  to  the  Bruckenbau,  the  production  of 
hollow  concrete  bodies  completely  enclosed,  which 
has  hitherto  only  been  possible  within  certain  limits, 
is  made  easier  by  the  new  patent  system  of  Stefan 
Rohm  of  Munich,  who  proposes  to  enclose  a  block  of 
ice  of  the  required  shape  in  concrete.  Of  course, 
small  openings  or  channels  would  be  left,  by  means 
of  which  the  thaw  water  could  escape.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  produce  not  only  small  concrete 
bodies  with  hollow  centers,  but  large  ones  as  well. 
The  process  can  be  applied  to  artificial  stone. 

- 

GERMANS  FORCED  TO  MAKE  PARTS  FOR 

CANNON 

>  The  Krupp  plant  at  Essen  began  working  for  the 
United  States  Government  the  other  day.  The  task 
undertaken  is  making  parts  for  seventy-two  incom¬ 
plete  cannon  rejected  by  American  authorities  as 
part  of  the  war  material  offered  by  the  Germans 
under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

The  German  commission  which  has  been  consid¬ 
ering  the  question  of  heavy  guns  turned  down  by 
the  American  authorities  has  arrived  at  Coblenz 
and  reported  that  eighty  cannon  have  been  shipped 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation  to  replace  big  guns  which  failed  to  meet 
requirements.  With  the  delivery  of  parts  for  the 
5  seventy-two  cannon  and  the  arrival  of  these  eighty 
^cannon  the  delivery  of  heavy  artillery  to  the  Amer¬ 
icans  will  have  been  completed. 


A  BIBLE’S  SERVICE 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  a  certain  German 
fortress  which  had  resisted  a  siege  of  half  a  year 
his  soldiers  rushed  into  the  town  and  commenced 
looting  it.  In  the  French  army  was  a  German  named 
Krause,  and  he,  like  the  rest,  sought  out  a  house 
which  appeared  worth  looting.  When  he  entered 
4he  found  a  lad  of  six  years,  who,  holding  up  a  Bible 
his  most  treasured  possession — offered  it  to  the 
tidier  if  he  would  not  harm  his  mother.  The  sol¬ 
dier  took  the  Bible  and,  opening  it,  was  arrested 
T>y  the  words  he  read,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  mother 
— a  widow  with  four  small  children — said:  “I  will 
take  nothing  if  you  will  let  me  have  this  Bible.”  He 
placed  the  Bible  in  the  breast  of  his  tunic  and,  leav- 
z  ing  the  house,  kept  guard  outside  until  the  other 
soldiers  had  been  called  to  their  barracks.  Mean¬ 
while  a  body  of  Germans  attacked  the  French  and 
Muring  the  fight  Krause  was  struck  in  the  breast  and 
f  (  \\  to  the  ground.  On  regaining  consciousness  he 
Vas  surprised  to  find  that  the  bullet  had  lodged 
n  the  Bible  and  he  was  un wounded.  So  the  Book 
T-chich  softened  his  heart  and  saved  the  widow  from 
danger  protected  that  same  heart. 

Seven  years  later  Krause  became  an  officer  and 


sent  a  letter,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  the  boy  who  gave  him  the  Bible,  “as  a  reward  for 
the  noble  boy  who,  seven  years  ago,  gave  his  dearest 
possession  as  a  ransom  for  his  mother,  and  thereby 
saved  the  life  of  his  grateful  friend,  Edelrich 
Krause.” 


LEFT  $30,000  TO  WOMAN  WHO  HAD  HELPED 

HIM 

Charles  Montgomery,  who  some  time  ago  died  in 
Cananea,  Mex.,  after  years  spent  in  mining,  mainly 
in  Mexico,  left  his  estate,  including  $30,000  in  cash, 
deposited  in  the  bank  of  Bisbee,  Arizona,  to  a  bene¬ 
factress  who  lent  him  $100  years  ago,  according  to 
a  will  recently  discovered.  The  will  bequeathed  such 
property  and  money  as  he  would  leave  at  his  death 
to  Florence  Renshaw,  now  Mrs.  Bowden,  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  W.  Va.,  granddaughter  of  a  woman  with 
whom  Montgomery  lodged  when  a  boy.  He  went 
to  Mexico,  where  he  made  enough  money  to  return 
to  the  Chicago  exposition  in  1893.  Losing  his  money, 
he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  West  Virginia  almost 
penniless.  There  he  found  his  old  friend  dead,  but 
from  her  granddaughter  accepted  the  loan  of  about 
$100,  money  she  had  saved  from  teaching  school. 
After  three  years  came  a  card  from  Guadalajara, 
Mex.,  that  told  the  debt  would  be  paid  soon.  But 
it  was  seven  years  before  the  wanderer  again  was 
heard  from.  This  news  came  in  a  registered  letter 
from  Denver,  containing  three  $100  bills  and  the 
will  now  in  evidence. 


|  SAY  GIRL  STUDENTS  DRESS  IMMODESTLY 

The  alleged  improper  dress  of  some  of  the  girl 
students,  the  playing  of  craps  for  money  by  the 
boys,  also  the  method  of  discipline  adopted  by  some 
teachers,  will  be  investigated  by  Acting  Superintend¬ 
ent  Albert  H.  Wilson,  of  the  East  Orange  (N.  J.) 
Public  Schools,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  matter  was  discussed  by  the  board  after 
Commissioner  Edmund  H.  Walker  had  brought  to 
the  attention  of  his  colleagues  a  report  that  a  teacher 
had  thrown  an  inkwell  at  a  student  and  that  he 
disciplined  others  by  shaking. 

Mrs.  F.  Westervelt  Tooker,  a  board  member,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  Chief  of  Police  William  H. 
O’Neill  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Woman’s  Club 
of  Orange  had  made  reference  to  the  dress  of  some 
of  the  high  school  girls.  The  acting  superintendent, 
in  explaining  that  “some  girls  come  to  school  with 
a  little  powder  and  at  times  it  is  necessary  to  request 
some  to  alter  their  mode  of  dressing,”  added  that 
similar  conditions  existed  in  all  high  schools,  al¬ 
though  conditions  in  the  East  Orange  school  were 
satisfactory  at  present.  The  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  will  probably  be  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  near  future. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

A  bald  eagle,  three  feet  from  the  beak  to  the  tip 
of  his  tail  and  weighing  nine  and  one-half  pounds, 
was  killed  by  a  farm  laborer  near  Independence,  Mo. 
The  bird  measured  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings  and  has  been  mounted  by  a  taxidermist. 


A  bulldog  seized  the  propeller  of  one  of  a  fleet 
of  five  airplanes  from  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  just  as  they 
were  leaving.  The  machine  was  wrecked  and  the 
dog  killed.  The  fleet  had  to  delay  their  trip  back 
to  the  fort  until  a  new  blade  had  been  installed. 


A  huge  gun  costing  $125,000  and  having  a  range 
of  thirty  miles  was  shrunk  at  the  Watervliet  (N.  Y.) 
Arsenal  recently.  The  process  of  shrinking  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  mayors  of  Troy,  Watervliet  and  near¬ 
by  cities  and  many  other  officials  and  invited  guests. 


Isaac  Staley,  eighty-three  years  of  age,  claims  to 
be  the  champion  strong  man  of  his  age  in  the  State 
of  Ohio.  Every  day  at  his  home  in  Marysville  he 
chops  twelve  crossties — a  hard  day’s  work  for  a 
man  fifty  years  younger.  “Hard  outdoor  work  is 
the  secret  of  long  life,”  he  says. 


The  time-worn  box  trick  cost  Tony  Maccki  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  $2,000  in  Liberty  bonds.  Maccki,  who 
runs  a  lunch  stand,  said  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  man  named  “Hugo,”  and  the  two  had 
planned  to  buy  and  operate  a  chain  of  candy  stores. 
Maccki  was  introduced  to  an  older  man,  an  alleged 
gold  mine  operator,  who  asked  Maccki  to  take  care 
of  $8,000  for  him.  Maccki,  to  show  his  good  faith, 
drew  his  money  from  the  bank.  All  the  money  was 
supposed  to  have  been  put  in  a  black  box  and  given 
to  Maccki  to  keep  until  the  men  returned. 


“Ned  Kelley,  the  old  buck  kangaroo,  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  a  fight  with  the  boss  stag  of  the  axis  deer  herd,” 
said  Sergeant  McGee,  of  the  Park  police,  San  Fran¬ 


cisco,  “and  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  two 
herbivorous  animals  so  widely  different  in  species 
finding  common  ground  for  a  quarrel.  “As  a  mat--*, 
ter  of  fact  it  was  the  axis  deer  that  started  the  trou¬ 
ble.  He  was  trying  to  show  off  before  the  does  ancK 
started  butting  at  poor  old  Ned  Kelly,  who  was  peace-  *• 
fully  lolloping  about  with  no  thought  of  trouble.  The 
first  butt  of  the  deer  set  Ned  thinking,  the  second 
set  him  mad,  the  third — well,  Ned  Kelly  just  turned 
about  and  gave  the  axis  deer  one  wallop  under  the 
stomach  with  his  Tail.  You  could  hear  the  smack 
five  blocks  away,  and  it  simply  knocked  the  deer  flat. 

It  dropped  as  if  it  had  been  shot,  while  Ned  Kelly 
just  hopped  away  as  happy  as  a  bird.” 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES  w 

“Do  you  owe  your  downfall  to  demon  rum?”  asked 
the  prison  visitor.  “I  never  heard  of  the  brand,  ’  re¬ 
plied  the  convict. 

Schoolmistress — Master  Isaac,  what  wrong  did 
the  brothers  of  Joseph  commit  when  they  sold  their 
brother  ?  Isaac — They  sold  him  too  cheap. 


Mrs.  Crawford — I  was  so  glad  to  find  her  out  when 
I  called.  Mrs.  Crabshaw — I  knew  you  didn’t  like 
each  other,  so  I  told  her  when  you  were  going  to 
call. 


Gus — The  idea  of  his  saying  I  had  more  money, 
than  brains !  Quite  ridiculous !  Jack — That’s  so. 
Gus — Of  course.  Why,  I  haven’t  got  a  cent.  Jack —  * 
Well? 


Master — How  dare  you  whistle  like  that  in  the 
office,  Smith  ?  Clerk — Well,  sir,  I  thought  you’d  like 
to  know  I  yras  bearing  up  cheerfully  in  spite  of  my 
miserable  salary. 


“So  you  were  a  shoemaker,  eh?  Well,  why  on 
earth  did  they  put  you  in  prison?”  ‘'Well,  once  a 
fellow  brought  me  a  pair  of  shoes  to  have  heels  put 
on  ’em  and  I  sold  ’em.” 


“Madam,”  said  Plodding  Pete,  “  I  once  had  a  wife,* 
and  family,  but  I  couldn’t  be  contented,  so  I  left  * 
home.”  “Well,  here’s  a  turkey  sandwich  for  you. 
Very  few  husbands  are  so  considerate.” 


“Did  you  notice  how  heartily  Briggs  shook  hands  ' 
with  me?”  “Yes.”  He  wasn’t  satisfied  with  shak¬ 
ing  one;  he  grabbed  the  two.”  “Yes,  I  suppose  he 
thought  his  watch  would  be  safer  that  way.” 


They’re  six  fine  sons  you  have,  Casey,”  said  Den¬ 
nis  Flaherty  to  his  friend.  “They  are,”  said  Casey.  V 
“Do  ye  have  any  trouble  with  them?”  Trouble?” 
said  Casey.  “I  ve  never  had  to  raise  my  hand  to 
one  of  them,  except  in  self-defense.” 
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5-UCKY  JOE 
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E  SMARTEST  BOY  IN  NEW  YORK 


By  J.  r.  RICHARDS 


(A  serial  story) 

CHAPTER  V  (Continued). 

*{oe  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  stand  out  against  him,  so  he 
emptied  his  pockets  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  Henriques’  face  showed  his  excitement, 
y  -These  things  all  belong  to  my  wife,”  he  said, 
r  How  did  they  come  into  your  possession?  Where 
are  the  rest?” 

*  -If  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  my  story,  sir,  I - ” 

“Tell  it.  Re  quick.” 

In  as  few  words  as  possible  Joe  related  what  had 
happened  to  him  the  night  before. 

He  spoke  in  a  clear  voice,  and  in  a  frank,  manly 
fashion. 

The  man  who  would  not  have  been  impressed  with 
what  he  said  would  indeed  have  been  a  fool. 

Now,  Mr.  Henriques  was  a  purse-proud,  arrogant 
snob,  but  he  was  no  fool. 

^  Pie  saw  at  once  that  in  all  probability  Joe  had 
spoken  the  truth. 

-  He  opened  a  drawer  and  swept  the  jewelry  into  it. 
^  “Probably  the  burglar  was  hard-pressed  by  the 
^police,  and  left  the  suit-case  in  that'cellar,”  he  said. 
“Wait  till  I  have  looked  over  my  mail  and  I  will 
go  with  you  to  the  Astor  House,  young  man.  Sit 
down.” 

Pie  did  not  speak  to  Joe  again  for  half  an  hour. 
Many  times  he  rang  his  bell  and  summoned  vari- 
I  ous  clerks. 

Joe  was  disgusted  with  his  manners. 

‘•Why,  he  speaks  to  them  as  if  they  were  dogs,” 
he  said  to  himself.  ‘-I  wouldn’t  work  for  that  man 
U^at  any  price.” 

%  At  last  Mr.  Plenriques  closed  his  desk  and  put  on 
I  ' WIis  hat.  / 

I* “Come,  we  will  go  now,”  he  said. 

And  all  this  time  he  had  never  even  said  “thank 
you,”  nor  did  he  ever  say  it. 

There  are  getting  to  be  too  many  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
riques’  kind  in  New  York. 

A  cab  had  been  summoned  and  was  waiting  at 
1  the  door. 

Mr.  Henriques  sprang  in  and  Joe  followed.  The 
/ride  was  made  in  silence. 

i  !  Joe  was  half  afraid  that  the  banker’s  intention 
llwas  to  take  him  to  the  police  station,  but  they  landed 
Cat  the  Astor  IIou:  all  right. 

Joe  got  the  suit-case  from  the  parcel  room  and 

they  went  upstairs. 


Now,  right  here  we  must  mention  another  smart 
thing,  as  we  consider  it,  that  this  boy  had  done. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  the  coins  might  not  have 
been  stolen  from  the  same  place  as  the  jewelry. 

As  Mr.  Plenriques  was  an  unknown  quantity,  Joe 
determined  not  to  show  him  the  coins  until  he  had 
ascertained  that  fact,  so  before  going  to  the  bank 
he  emptied  the  bags  and  distributed  their  contents 
in  his  various  pockets,  leaving  one  gold  coin  in  the 
right-hand  pocket  of  his  vest. 

Once  in  the  room  Joe  opened  the  suit-case  and  ex¬ 
hibited  the  balance  of  the  jewelry. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Henriques,  -all  that  stuff  belongs 
to  my  wife.” 

“Was  anything  else  stolen?”  asked  Joe. 

“No,  nothing  else.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“I  found  this  coin  in  the  suit-case.  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  gold  or  not.” 

Joe  produced  the  coin  from  his  vest  pocket. 

“PIumf)h !  An  ancient  gold  coin,”  said  the  banker. 
“No,  it  doesn’t  belong  to  us.  May  be  quite  valuable. 
Better  keep  it.  I’ll  write  you  a  check.” 

“For  what,  sir?”  asked  Joe,  with  apparent  inno¬ 
cence. 

“For  what?  Why,  for  what  you  have  done,”  re¬ 
plied  the  banker.  “I  offered  a  reward  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  this  jewelry.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have 
told  a  straight  story,  so  you  get  the  reward.” 

He  took  out  a  checkbook  and  a  fountain  pen,  and 
going  over  to  the  bureau  laid  down  the  book  and 
prepared  to  write. 

Joe  stood  wondering  how  big  a  check  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JOE  MAKES  A  BIG  HAUL 

Joe  Brown  had  struck  luck  again. 

He  had  come  up  against  a  shrewd  business  man, 
who,  however  disagreeable  his  manners  might  be, 
was  able  to  size  up  the  situation  correctly. 

For  Joe  had  taken  big  chances  and  might  easily 
have  landed  in  a  prison  cell  if  he  had  had  a  foolish 
or  vindictive  man  to  deal  with. 

The  check  was  written  and  passed  over  to  Joe. 

It  was  for  $1,000. 

But  the  boy  from  Little  Indian  did  not  allow  his 
face  to  betray  his  triumph. 

“Isn’t  this  too  much,  sir?”  he  modestly  asked. 

“It  is  what  I  offered  the  police,”  replied  Mr.  Hen¬ 
riques.  “That  jew*elry  is  worth  upwards  of  $60,- 
000.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  you  have  returned 
it  all.  You  are  entitled  to  the  reward.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Joe,  as  he  folded  up  the 
check. 

“You  probably  will  find  trouble  in  getting  that 
cashed,”  said  Mr.  Plenriques,  in  the  same  cold  fash¬ 
ion.  “If  you  will  come  back  to  the  bank  with  me 
I  will  see  that  you  get  the  money,  and  you  can  take 
away  your  suit-case.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


CENTURY  OLD  HOMES 
One  of  the  oldest  residences 
in  Arkansas  is  located  at  Mount 
Olivet,  on  the  Landreth  brothers’ 
farm  on  White  River.  It  was 
built  in  1803  by  Jehova  Jeffery, 
great-grandfather  of  Richard 
Jeffery,  who  now  lives  here.  The 
house  was  constructed  of  heart 
pine  logs,  which  are  apparently 
as  sound  today  as  when  they 
were  laid.  It  still  is  used  as  a 
dwelling.  Another  house  con¬ 
structed  in  that  year  is  located 
at  Norford,  in  Baxter  County. 
It  was  built  by  Major  Jacob 
Wolf  and  is  owned  by  his  de¬ 
scendants. 


GAVE  WATCH  TO  HERO 
As  a  token  of  appreciation  for 
his  services  in  the  world  war 
Walter  McDaniel,  who  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded  during  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  France,  and  who  is  now 
at  his  home  in  Charlottesville, 
Ind.,  on  a  furlough  from  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  received  a  $4  gold  watch, 
the  purchase  price  being  made 
up  by  citizens  of  Charlottesville. 
McDaniel,  who  lost  his  right  leg 
as  the  result  of  shrapnel  wounds, 
is  walking  an  hour  each  day  with 
the  air  of  an  artificial  limb.  He 


expects  to  be  discharged  from 
the  hospital  within  the  next  lew 
weeks. 


OLD  CAPE  COD  WIND 

MILLS  DOING  THEIR  BIT 

The  windmills  of  Cape  Cod  are 
coming  into  their  own  again. 
Some  of  the  mills,  which  closely 
resemble  those  of  Holland,  were 
built  more  than  150  years  ago. 
At  that  time  they  were  used  to 
grind  grain,  and  it  is  the  high 
price  of  grain  that  brings  them 
to  a  new  life. 

In  the  early  ’70s  the  mills  did 
their  duty  in  pumping  salt  water 
from  the  sea  up  into  large  vats, 
where  the  salt  was  scraped  from 
the  boards  after  the  water  evap¬ 
orated.  Not  long  after,  a  new 
process  of  making  salt  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  salt  industry  of 
Cape  Cod  declined. 

Some  of  the  mills  were  demol¬ 
ished.  Some  were  left  standing 
and  within  recent  years  many 
have  been  purchased  by  summer 
residents  to  serve  as  ornaments 
on  country  estates.  A  few  that 
have  survived  the  severe  Cape 
Cod  easterly  storms  are  awaken¬ 
ing  from  their  half  a  century 
|  sleep  and  will  grind  meal  for 
!  farmers. 


OID  COINS  WANTED 

$«o  baCH  nftid  fer  Hundred  •* 

S**.0.  SB  V&X 

pSum  y  S «d  HOC.  for  New 
Illustrated  Coin  Value  Book,  size  4xft 
Get  Posted  at  Once.  N  _ 

CLARKE  COIN  CO..  Bo*  35*  B  T. 
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Xbli  Bullet 
and  contents 
w  1  1 1  atlord 
you  lot*_  ^  of 
••game.”  Not, 
however,  the 
kind  of  gam* 
usually  ‘  got” 
with  bullets. 
The  Illustra¬ 
tion  may  sug¬ 


gest  the  idea.  Tnis  nine  nuvtuj  .h”**.,!,  .. 
of  a  real  shell  flttedwith  3  A°Jl0JM„-b  This 


or  a  real  sueii  uucu 

and  contains  two  small  bone  dice.  ---- 
will  make  a  very  acceptable  gift  to  any  u 
year  soldier  friends.  Each  15  cents,  by  mall. 


postpaid. 

■prank  smith 


T.AnnY  Ata.. 
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SHERIFF  BADGE. 

With  this  badge  at¬ 
tached  to  your  coat  or  \ 
vest  you  can  show  the 
boys  that  you  are  a 
sheriff,  and  if  they 
don’t  behave  them¬ 
selves  you  might  lock 
them  up.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  tickel- plated  badge, 

2  >4  by  2V6  inches  in 
size,  with  the  words 
“Sheriff  23.  By  Heck’’ 
in  nickel  letters  on  the  face  of  it,  with  a  pin 
on  the  back  for  attaching  it  to  your  cloth¬ 
ing.  Send  for  one  and  have  some  fun  with 
the  boys. 

Price  15  cents,  or  3  for  40  cents;  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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TWO-CARD  MONTE.  • 

This  famous  trick  gets  them 
drwSjv  all.  You  pick  up  a  card  and 

when  you  look  at  it  you  find  K 
you  haven’t  got  the  card  you  j 
thought  you  had.  Price  10c,  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave..  N.  I. 


“ Moving  Picture  Stories*’ 

A  Weekly  Magazine  Devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


PRICE  SIX  CENTS  PER  COPY 

THE  BEST  FILM  MAGAZINE  ON  EARTH 

32  Pages  of  Reading.  Magnificent  Colored  Cover  Portraits 
of  Prominent  Performers.  Out  Every  Friday. 

Each  number  contains  Five  Stories  of  the  Best  Films  on  the 
Screens— Elegant  Half-tone  Scenes  from  the  Plays— Interesting 
Articles  About  Prominent  People  in  the  Films — Doings  of 
Actors  and  Actresses  in  the  Studios  and  While  Picture-making — 
Lessons  in  Scenario  Writing. 

THIS  LITTLE  MAGAZINE  GIVES  YOU  MORE  FOR  YOUR 
MONEY  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SIMILAR  PUB¬ 
LICATION  ON  THE  MARKET! 

Its  authors  are  the  very  best  that  money,  can  procure;  its  pro¬ 
fuse  illustrations  are  exquisite,  and  its  special  articles  are  by 
the  greatest  experts  in  their  particular  line. 

Buy  a  copy  Now  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  6  cents  in 
money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  any  number 
you  desire. 


j  HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Pub.,  166  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City 


“MYSTERY  MAGAZINE” 

PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY.  10  CENTS  A  COPY 
Handsome  Colored  Covers — 48  Pages  of  Reading — Great 

Authors — Famous  Artists — Fine  Presswork 

It  contains  exciting  and  mysterious  detective  stories,  sketches, 
novelettes,  serials  and  a  large  amount  of  other  intei’estiug  matter. 
Order  a  copy  from  this  list. 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

No. 

IS  THE  BIRD  HEADKI' 
SPHINX,  by  Edith  Sessions 
Tup  per. 

10  A  DOl  BLE  MYSTERY,  by 
Dr.  Harry  Euton. 

20  THE  MAGICIAN  DETEC 

TIVE,  by  Charles  Fulton 
Oursler. 

21  KING  COBRA  MYSTERY, 

by  George  Gilbert. 

22  THE  HAUNTED  CORRI¬ 

DORS,  by  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  Osborne. 

23  NO  MAN’S  MAN.  by  Max¬ 

well  Smith. 


No. 

24  THE  TREVOR  PUZZLE, 

by  T.  C.  Harbaugh. 

25  THE  TRAIL  OF  ROSES,  by 

Edmund  Condon. 

2(5  THE  HINDOO  VANISHING 
CLUE,  by  Pauline  Carring¬ 
ton  Bouve. 

27  WHO  WAS  GUILTY?  by 

Beulah  Poynter. 

28  THE  EVIL  EYE,  by  Charles 

Fulton  Oursler. 

29  THE  THIRTEENTH 

DOOR,  by  Edith  Sessions 
Tupper. 

30  THE  GAME  OF  DETEC¬ 

TIVE  CAREW.  by  Leonard 
Jerome. 


The  Feature  Detective  Story  Out  To-day  in  No  31  is 
LAW  MAKER  AND  LAW-BREAKER,  by  Beulah  Poynter 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  168  W.  28d  St  ,  Now  York  CIO. 


WS  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL 
Th®  ROCHE 


Electric  Hygienic  Machine 

JO  Trial.  Don't  Bo  a  Doad  Ono  at  fifty 


Should  ho  in 
EvoryHome 


It  Iwiuin  Mxd 
Un-  *i>m  ur«i(ik 
•at  > ■*  u«ta  in* 
•w<u  lll>|l  llMf 
M  Ik*  »tMf  *U 


Tfc*  vt(«r*ua  Man  mr 

W*mart  la  Loakar 
'  el  All 

Yea  caaaot  r*»i,ze  the  !r«t- 
ft»iari»ad  Horn  this  :n*ch( 
t>v*p:  »*u  Irv  It.  One  irext- 
fceat  »|U  convince  > Cu  ol  its 
•xir»ordiy»rv  qualities.  1 
Ton  are  a  sufferer  ol  fiaralvsis, 
locomotor  ataxia,  vertigo, 
headaches,  neuralgia,  net- 
vousneaa.  general  or  sexual 
•  eakueat.  apopleav.  neur'ti*. 
rheumatism,  gout ,  lusihago  or 
hardening  artenas.  I*  sure 
to  investigate  this  machine. 

Takes  the  plate  ol  exercise. 

Give  vnur  muscles  tirm  elas¬ 
ticity;  be  neither  fat  nor  thin. 

NORMALIZE 
YOUR  WEIGHT 
Do  you  realize 
what  this  machine 
means  to  one  want¬ 
ing  ia  vital  strength, 
ar  suffering  from 
narvaus  liability, 

Inaa.Ttnla,  proa* 
tale  gland  Irasahla  Invented  by 

and  rtrioasa  veins*  Prot.  J.  B.  Roche. 


h 


Rsmember  this  Ma¬ 
chine  is  not  a  vibrator 

, _  or  a  high  frequency  or 

a  galvanic  nuisance;  but  a  genuine  health  helping,  life  pro¬ 
longing  apparatus.  No  wires  to  connect.  All  you  have  to 
dois  to  throw  on  the  switch.  Be  sure  to  write  for  FKKE 
BOON.  It  is  tar  mtn  and  amm  who  want  to  become 
healthy,  vigorous  and  efficient.  This  means  you  I  Address? 
Rack#  Electric  Machine  Co..  SS,  Grand  Rapids,  Mick. 


pfiY-custa 


see  thru  Clothe*,  Wood, 
•t.  See  Rone*  in  I’lesh 


Set 
In 

solid  Gold 

Send  Your  Name  and  We’ll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

T\ON’T  send  a  penny.  Just  lend  your  nam^  and  any-.  *'Sendme 
.  *  Lachnite  mounted  in  h  solid  frold  ring  on  10  days*’  free 
trial."  We  will  send  it  prepaid  risrlit  to  your  nome.  When  it 
j  com  ■  merely  deposit  $-1  7">  with  the  postman  and  than  wear  ths 

1  ring  for  10  full  dsy».  ft  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends  can  tell 
If  from  a  diamond,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide  to  buy  it 
—send  us  $2.5C  a  rat  nth  until  $18.75  baa  been  paid. 

Write  TflllilV  Send  your  name  sow.  Tell  ua  which  of  th© 
1  m.  vuaj  solid  srold  rintre  illustrated  above  you  wish 

f'adies’  or  men's).  Be  sure  to  send  ringer  size 
.Harold  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michigan  Av.eDept  2662 


HEAVEN  AND  HELL 

|  Swedenborg’s  great  work,  400  pages,  15  cents  postpaid. 
Too tor  Landenberger,  Windsor  Place.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ASK  BOIES^He’s  Got  ’Em 

Animals.  Birds,  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Pheasants, 
Do$s,  Rabbits  and  Pets  of  all  kinds.  Catalog 
listing  over  500  kinds  with  valuablefeedingand 
breeding  chart,  10c.  BOIES  illustrated  book  on 
Rabbits,  best  published.  25c.  Raise  Rabbits  for 
us.  We  pay  40c.  ponnd,  live  weight. 

Boies  Pet  Stock  Farm,  Box  240,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

HEW  SCIENTIFIC  WONDER 


MICE 

12c 

XL  v.  8'LVI  n  ONLY. 

BOYS  SSL. .... 

A  ®«^pcbjdrji«velty  Fhbk  with  each  X  Ray. 


■AIVEL  KK  CO. 


Otpt  13, 


NEW  HATCH.  CONN 


h%  Raise  Hares  for  Us. 

Immense  profits  easily  and  quicklv 
g 1 1  JMPfcx  made.  We  furn.sh  stock  and  pay  $2.00 
Qk  |  WPMwfc  each  and  expressage  when  three 
If*  *  months  old.  C-  ntracts,  booklets,  etc., 

10c.  Nothing  free. 

Thorson  Rabbit  Co.,  I>ept.  21,  Aurora,  Colo. 

HOWTO  MAKE  LOVE 

(NEW  BOOK)  Tells  bow  to  Get 
Acquainted;  How  to  Begin  Courtship 
How  to  Court  a  Bashful  Girl:  to  Woo  a 
Widow;  tow:n  an  Heirers;  vow  to  catch 
a  Rich  Bsetae  or;  how  to  manage  your 
beau  to  make  him  propose -.how  to  make 
j roar  fellow  or  girl  love  you;  what  to  do 
before  and  after  the  wedding.  Tells 
other  th’ngs  necessary  for  Lovers  to 
know.  Sample  cot  y  bv  mall  10  cents. 
Us"<A I,  P'lOK  <  (i*  Bo*  31  Hr.  >orw*lk.  Conn. 

Tied  tied  It  to  beautl- 
ful  firm  white  flesh 
lortln,  and  following  dlrec- 
iiu /  at  the  drug  store. 


DOUBLE  CHIN 
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J’fteDe&ttDoy 


In  every  business  there 
is  one  “best  way”  and  that 
way  2)aiJs'  So  in  life  in¬ 
surance:  the  best  way  is 
the  up-to-date,  non-agency 
way,  because  it  saves  so 
much  of  the  money  that 
generally  goes  for  agency 
expense.  The  leading  non¬ 
agency  institution  in  this 
country — the  one  that  thus 
saves  for  you — is  the 


Postal  Cife 
Snsmcvnce  Company 

RESOURCES,  $9, 000, GOO  INSURANCE  IN  FORCE,  $40,000,000 


You  arrange  for  your  Postal  Life  Policy  direct — by  mail  or 
personally  at  the  Company’s  home  office:  you  are  not  bothered  by 
a  life-insurance  agent  nor  misinformed  nor  misled  by  anyone  and 
your  Policy  is  not  saddled  with  yearly  commissions. 


3 1  u)  if  t  pan  you 


to  arrange  your  insurance  protection  with  the  Postal  Life:  a 
Policy  in  the  “Postal”  safeguards  the  family;  lifts  the  mortgage 
on  the  home;  keeps  the  young  folks  in  school;  ensures  old-age 
independence;  is  safe  when  banks  fail.  And  the  net  cost  is  low. 


r| 


~ 


You’ll  be  interested  in  finding  out  just  what  the  Company  can 
and  will  do  for  you,  personally. 


Dividends 
guaranteed 
in  your  Policy 
and  the  Usual 
Contingent 
Dividends 
Paid  as  Earned 


Just  write  and  say:  “Mail 
me  life  insurance  particulars  as 
mentioned  in  List  K  and  with¬ 
out  any  cost  or  obligation  to 
me.” 

And  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth 

You’ll  receive  full  official  information 
promptly  by  mail.  No  agent  will  be 
sent.  The  Postal  Life  does  not  em¬ 
ploy  agents.  The  resulting  commission- 
savings  go  to  you  because  you  deal 
direct — the  best  way. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE,  President 

511  Filth  Avenne,  Cor.  43d  St.,  New  York 


New  Postal  Life  Building 


^iiniiiiiiinninnniiiiiiiiiiinnniiiiniiinimiiiiniiinniniiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiinniiiii 


“I  CURED  MYSELF  OF  TUBERCULOSIS” 

Every  sufferer  from  Weak  Lungs — 
everyone  afflicted  with  chronic  cough 
—should  read  this  remarkable  history 
of  a  druggist,  afflicted  with  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  who  experimented  on  him¬ 
self,  seeking  a  road  to  health.  With 
his  simple  treatment  any  cough- 
racked,  tortured  person  may  find 
quick  relief  in  a  home  treatment. 

Soothing,  pleasant;  anyone  may  use 
it  under  plain  directions.  Just  send 
name  and  address  on  post  card  to 
ADDILINK,  1355  Capital  Trust 
Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


80  Rounds 


immiDiimiiiiiiiinfflinwmwmniniiiiiiniiinilHBiraiiniiiiBraiiuinraiMnHiimMiiiuiHiimiiffliiiiiiiiiiiniffliinniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBMiuHraminmiiiiim  fuinatipni.-; 


Rider-Agents  Wanted 


ft  COLO  A 


tbe  now  Ranger  Moterfilke 

pletely  equipped  with  elaetnc  lifjbt  ^ 
and  horn,  earner,  stand,  tool  tank, 

coaatcr-brake,  roud  guards '  ®™ 

anti-skid  tirea.Choice  o»44oth*r  Li  d 
*ijyter,  colors  and  size*  in  the  fa  W/  It  / 
moiis  “Ranger"  Inia  of  bicycles.  KU  Ml  g 
DELIVERED  FF.EE  on  approval El 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big  JjBbM,'  J9{ 
free  catalog  and  particulars 

Factor y-dirtct-to-Rlder  marvelous  »  \  evfcij] 
offers  and  terms.  R- 

•flare'  tamps.  Horns,  Wheels,  P/;$  l|l 
IlSlfcd  Sundries,  and  parts  for  j 'MgS  Qi 
all  bicycles— at  half  usual  prices.  j  \  FBJ 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  use — ^JS  Sid 
exactly  what  you  need.  Donot  ta^uiffily^, 

tta ‘®-n  A  ST  CYCLE  COMPANY 


to  /ou  under  our  easy  conditions-  No  extra  jfifjjM&ft' 
chrrses  for  fancy  stylos,  bolt  loops,  golf  bot-  Wjs3sgj& 
toms,  pearl  buttons.  ®H  FREE.  Before  you  HH 
buy  a  suit  or  pants,  before  you  take  another  1B1 
order  get  oar  free  Eiunpics  and  wondorlul  i  Wj 
new  offer.  All  other  A***»to  writ#  toc.  AsIt  M,* 
for  tho  big,  new  different  t  ailoring  deal.  Losta  p  W 
Dothing,  writs  today.  AddTces  _ Bill 

KNICKERBOCKER  TAILORING  CO  M  * 

Dept  30d  Chicago.  ILL,  O-vS 

jSSBj,  Q  hb  Cured  at  home;  worst  cases. 

tj  No  pain.  No  coat  if  it  fails. 

K  w  /£5j4  ft3  v 31  Successfully  used  for  13  years. 

IS  89  rj  W  H  HI  MP3  Write  for  Fr**s  Hook  and  testi- 

B  |  H  B  la  H  u  Mao  noonialo.  GOITRENE  COMPANY, 
448  Wosi  63rd  Slreot,  Chicago. 


tnnmnxt 


>  thfa  iswairy  is  yoars  for  sniiin^only  6 

* H.I.&7 NOV.  flilv.  at  25  cU  Wond«- 
ful  for  catarrh,  cuts,  burns,  ate.  Order  today. 
^Whaa  Rid  Vetorn  fl.M  and  all  6  Placa.  are  youra. 

S.  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Dept.  344  Ortsruillt.  ?#. 

Girls! 


„  Oh  Boys,  ■ 

/J°  Great  Sport  with 

<?/  CLAXOPHONE  _ 

^  Voice  Thrower 

> .  Throw  your  yoice  under  the 
table,  baek  of  a  door,  into  a 
trunk,  desk  in  School,  any  old 
place,  llig  FUN’  fooling  Pod- 
y<>.  dlcr*,  Policemen,  Friends, 
K  (\  anybody.  This  Claxopbone  is 
a  small  device  that  lays  on  your 
tongue  unseen,  always  ready 
for  use  by  anyone.  Claxophonewith 
- -  ■  also  Set  of  Secret 


Throw™ 

VOILE 

fab*  tho  collar.  Under 
tue  bed  or  anywhere. 

iheVentrilo, 

which  file  into  tho  (( 
mouth,  will  enable  > 
you  to  fool  all  your 

S'S.  os 

with  Instructions. 

►  A  Hat  E  S*iul».  Co. 
Box  L  Btom  fiord  Conn. 


HELP 


Express 
Prepaid  M 


f  full  instructions,  also  Set  of  Secret 

J*  Wrltlnff  Trleli*,  all  sent  for  *&f\C 
colu  or  stamps.  Writ©  at  once  to  BW- 

V  CLAXO  TRICK  CO., 

*  Dept.S  New  Haven,  Conn„ 

Hlf  you  with  to  reduce  10  to  SO  lbs.,  be 

slander;  enjoy  normal  figure.  attractive  per* 
nonality ,  belter  health ;  live  longer  and  hap¬ 
pier  write  forn»*w  FREE  BOOK  on  cw^i  at 

Korein  Co.,  NC-601,  Station  F,  New  York. 


To  ?rove  OuraS5.““ 
Fine  Quality  Sr«T,.°LS“V 

handsome  styles,  genuine  through 
hand  through  worsted  goods,  beau- 
Atiful  narrow  weave,  smooth  silky 
A  finish,  guaranteed  for  2  years  solid 
sghwear  and  satisfaction  and  regular 
Sglio.OO  value  or  MONEY  BACK. 
§§|  These  stylish  $5.00  pants,  while 
fel  they  last,  only  one  pair  to  any  cus" 


The  Man  Who 
Stay  Down 


to  finer,  by  prepaid 
express,  for  only 


This  Geld 
Plated 


m iPJ-WBgS  hand.  GET 
{ p f  Value  YOURS  QUICK^^^&W 

Cash  Profits 

money  by  sending  orders  for  your  relatives  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Young  Grant  Case  made  $27.00  first  week  and 
over  $500  his  first  year.  Get  TAILOR 
his  book  about  it  Freo-also  Fifing?  aS^rsVA.’ n 
tine  tailor  book,  cloth  sam-  j  Yrr. 
pies  and  simple  directions,  r  nc.t.  'iSiJFTK 
All  goes  to  you  Free  with  first  letter.  WfpSJjSMA 
Send  ua  your  name  and  address—  V}?^' 
TODAY.  WRITE  US  QUICK.  mag&i 

CHICAGO  TAILORS  ASSOCIATICH^^P1* 

bept  K  531  615  South  Franklin  Street/CiiiceBO 


Agents  Wanted 


He  was  putting  in  long  hours  at  monotonous  unskilled  work.  His  small  pay 
scarcely  lasted  from  one  week  to  the  next.  Pleasures  were  few  and  far  between  and 
he  couldn’t  save  a  cent.  •—  _  .  • 

He  was  down — but  he  wouldn't  stay  there l  He  saw  other  men  promoted,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  what  they  could  do  he  could  do.  Then  he  found  the  reason 
they  were  promoted  was  because  they  had  special  training  —  an  expert  knowledge  of 
some  one  line.  So  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  get  that  kind  of  training. 

He  marked  and  mailed  to  Scranton  a  coupon  like  the  one  below.  That  was  his 
first  step  upward.  It  brought  him  just  the  information  he  was  looking  for.  He  found 
he  could  get  the  training  he  needed  right  at  home  in  the  hours  after  supper.  From 
that  time  on  he  spent  part  of  his  spare  time  studying. 

The  first  reward  was  not  long  in  coming — an  increase  in  salary.  Then  came  another. 
Then  he  was  made  Foreman.  Now  he  is  Superintendent  with  an  income  that  means 
independence  and  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  that  make  life  worth  living. 

It  just  shows  what  a  man  with  ambition 
can  do.  And  this  man  is  only  one  out  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  climbed 
the  same  steps  to  success  with  the  help  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 

What  about  you? 

Are  you  satisfied  merely  to  hang  on 
where  you  are  or  would  you,  too,  like  to 
have  a  real  job  and  real  money  ?  It’s  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  you.  You  don’t  have  to  stay 
down.  You  can  climb  to  the  position  you 
want  in  the  work  you  like  best.  Yes,  you 
can  !  The  I.  C.  S.  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  come  to  you,  wherever  you  are,  with 
the  very  help  you  need 

Surely  when  you  have  an  opportunity 
that  means  so  much,  you  can’t  afford  to 
let  another  priceless  hour  pass  without  at 
least  finding  out  about  it.  And  the  way 
to  do  that  is  easy  —  without  cost,  without 
obligating  yourself  in  any  way,  mark  and 
mailthis  coupon. 


SAFETY  HAIR  CUTTER 


£  / — P?0)'  If  you  can  COMB  your  hair  you  can  cut  your 

■  ' own  hair  with  this  marvelou*  invention.  Cuts 

R  the  hair  any  desired  length,  short  or  long. 

■  ®oeB  tho  i°b  aa  nicely  as  any  barber  in  quarter 
time,  before  your  own  mirror.  Yon  can  cut  tbe 

children's  hair  at  home  in  a  jiffy.  Can  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  razor  to  shave  the  face  or  finish  around  temple  or  neck. 
Sharpened  like  any  razor.  l  asts  a  lifetime.  Saves  its  cost  first 
time  used.  PRICE  ONLY  35c,  postpaid.  Extra  Blades  5c  sack. 
ICHNSON  SMITH  &  CO.,  Dept  2201.  54  W.  Lake  St..  CHICAGO 


A  Home  Cure  Given  By 
One  Who  E£a«3  It^  I 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Muscular  and  Inflamma¬ 
tory  Rheumatism.  I  suffered  as 
only  those  who  have  it  know  for 
over  three  years.  I  tried  remedy 
after  remedy,  and  doctor  after  doc¬ 
tor,  but  such  relief  as  I  received 
was  only  temporary.  Finally,  I 
found  a  remedy  that  cured  me  com¬ 
pletely,  and  it  has  never  returned. 
I  have  given  it  to  a  number  who 
were  terribly  afflicted  and  even 
bedridden  with  Rheumatism,  and  it 
effected  a  cure  in  every  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any 
form  of  rheumatic  trouble  to  try 
this  marvelous  healing  power.  Don’t 
send  a  cent;  simply  mail  your  name 
and  address  and  I  will  send  it  free 
to  try.  After  you  have  used  it  and 
it  has  proven  itself  to  be  that  long- 
looked-for  means  of  curing  your 
rheumatism,  you  may  send  the 
price  of  it,  one  dollar,  but  under¬ 
stand,  1  do  not  want  your  money 
unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
send  it.  Isn’t  that  fair?  Whv  suf- 
Jer  any  longer  when  positive  relief 
Is  thus  offered  you  free?  Don’t  de¬ 
lay.  Write  to-day. 

Mark  II.  Jackson,  No.  659 - E  Gur¬ 
ney  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Jackson  Is  rssponslhl.  Above  state  men  l  troa. 


JCHBHI8T 


I*  Present 
Occupatloa 

Street 
and  Ko. _ 

1  City - 


ciefeto 


1IIO  FM> 


-State. 


> 


GAINED  25  FOUNDS  IN  2  MONTHS 

SINCE  QUITTING 

ACCO  HA 

gTCCESSFIIL  CffifQDEROR  ATTAINED  AT  LAST! 

PEgg— arnMnaHTTi  1 W-H1— MTrW  J  mail  MMltl  'fir^-ffTTrm  s».i  lian  NT.  ia.vria.WUl 

HJALMAR  NELSON,  ( address  on  application),  whose  photo  appears  at  the  left, 
learned  of  a  book  and  other  information  being  given  FREE,  explaining  how  Tobacco 
Habit  can  be  conquered  by  oneself,  safely,  speedily  and  completely.  He  obtained  the  in¬ 
formation  and  is  now  able  to  report  a  gain  of  25  pounds  in  weight  ( from  163  to  188 
pounds),  as  well  as 

A  THREE  DAYS’  VICTORY 

TJERE  are  more  letters — voluntary  testimonials.  Though  they  are  a  small  fraction  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
n  that  can  be  produced,  they  are  sufficient  to  show  you  what  may  be  expected  after  the  Tobacco  Habit  is  over¬ 
come  within  72  hours,  by  the  simple  Woods  Method: 


“While  addicted  to  the  tobacco  habit,  every  muscle  and  joint 
ached,  and  I  had  almost  given  up  business.  I  was  poor  in 
health,  weighing  about  130  pounds.  Now  1  am  weli,  weigh 
liio  pounds,'  and  can  work  every  day.  I  have  never  wanted  to 
chew  or  smoke  since  follow  ingr  the  Woods  method.” — A.  F. 
Shelton,  (No.  199600),  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Va.  (Full  address  on 
application  ) 

•‘I  have  no  craving  for  tobacco;  this  I  consider  wonderful  after 
having  used  a  pipe  for  35  years.  I  have  gained  13  pounds  In 
two  months,  which  is  very  good  at  the  age  of  59  years.  To  say 
that  the  benefits  far  exceed  my  expectations,  is  putting  it  mildly. 
Anyone  in  doubt  can  refer  to  me.” — John  Brodie,  (No.  153235), 
Wapello  Co.,  Iowa.  (Full  address  on  application.) 

“I  had  weighed  as  low  as  128 'pounds,  never  got  over  135  while 
I  used  tobacco.  Now  I  weigh  15<;  pounds.  Everyone  wants  to 
know  why  I  got  so  fleshy;  I  tell  them  to  follow  Edward  J. 
Woods’  method  for  overcoming  tobacco  and  find  out.”— W.  S. 
Morgan.  No.  11815  K).  Cooke  Co.,  Tex.  (Full  address  on 
application.) 

“1  smoked  for  more  than  20  year3  but  now  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  for  the  past  nine  months  I  have  no  crave  for  smoking;  I 
feel  better  and  am  gaining  in  weight  every  month  since  I 
stopped.” — 'William  Crawford,  (No.  206737),  Philadelphia  Co., 


Penna.  (Full  address  on  application.) 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  QUIT  TOBACCO  QUICKLY  AND  EASILY 
AND  ENJOY  YOURSELF  A  THOUSAND  TIMES  BETTER 
WHILE  IN  ROBUST  HEALTH? 


May  God  bless  you.  I  am  feeling  finer  every  day  of  my  life _ 

n°t  like  the  same  person.  “My  appetite  is  better,  and  my 
stomach  is  all  right.  I  can  hold  out  in  walking  better,  my 
voice  is  better  and  my  heart  is  stronger.” — Mrs.  Mattie  E.  Stev¬ 
enson,  (No.  230738),  St.  John  Co.,  Fla.  (Full  address  on  appli¬ 
cation.) 

“Have  used  tobacco  in  all  forms  (mostly  chewing)  for  15 
years,  using  about  a  plug  of  tobacco  a  day.  I  began  following 
your  Method  on  a  Friday  noon  and  after  that  day  the  craving 
for  tobacco  was  gone.  I  am  always  ready  to  praise  you  and 
the  good  work  you  are  doing.  I  can  also  say  that  I  have  gained 
mne  pounds  in  seven .  weeks,  and  feel  like  a  new  man.” — Robert 
application  )  22  &>2)  ASorcester  Co.,  Mass.  (Full  address  on 

“My  husband  hasn't  smoked  a  single  cigarette,  and  has  no  de- 
to  smoke  since  following  your  method  of  quitting  He 
looks  like  a  new  man— the  best  I  ever  saw  him.  He  gained  sev¬ 
enteen  pounds,  and  is  feeling  fine.”— Mrs  Carl  C  Rogers  nve 
224360).  Iredell  Co.,  North  Carolina.  Sull  address  oTapplS 

*  abon*.  °(1®  pound  and  a  half  of  chewing  tobacco 

?Hr*?kAb«t  SiaCe  quitting  through  your  system,  I  have  gained 

W  S  PoweUn  Noai3.nAT6  wUpP  he*lth  by  far’  than  before.  ”- 
appllcatlon  )  ^  13J149)>  Harper  Co„  Okla.  (Full  address  on 


STOP  RUINING 
YOUR  LIFE. 


Why  continue  to  commit  slow  suicide,  when  you  can  live  a 
really  contented  life,  if  you  only  get  your  body  and  nerves 
right?  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  to  attempt  to  rid  oneself  of 
tobacco  by  suddenly  stopping  with  “will  power” — don’t  do  it. 
The  correct  way  is  to  eliminate  nicotine  poison  from  the  system,  and  genuinely  over¬ 
come  the  craving. 

Tobacco  is  poisonous  and  seriously  injures  the  health  in  several  ways,  causing 
such  disorders  as  nervous  dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  gas  belching,  gnawing  or  other 
uncomfortable  sensation  in  stomach,  constipation,  headache,  weak  eyes,  loss  of  vigor, 
red  spots  on  skin,  throat  irritation,  catarrh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  heart  failure,  melan¬ 
choly,  lung  trouble,  impure  (poisoned)  blood,  heartburn,  torpid  liver,  loss  of  appetite, 
bad  teeth,  foul  breath,  lassitude,  lack  of  ambition,  weakening  and 
falling  out  of  hair  and  many  other  disorders. 

Overcome  that  peculiar  nervousness  and  craving  for  cigarettes, 
cigars,  pipe,  chewing  tobacco  or  snuff. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  receive  FREE  a  carefully  compiled 
treatise  on  the  subject,  containing  interesting  and  valuable  information  that  you 
should  be  glad  to  learn  about.  This  book  tells  all  about  the  renowned  Three  Days’ 
Method  by  which  Mr.  Nelson,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  others,  saved  themselves 
from  the  life-wrecking  tobacco  habit.  Full  particulars,  including  the  book  on  tobacco 
and  snuff  habit,  will  be  mailed  FREE  TO  YOU  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid.  All  you 
need  d*  is  merely  REQUEST  IT.  A  postcard  will  do.  Address 


FREE 


‘I  sleep  well  and  have  no  more 
restless  or  nervous  feeling.  I  am 
past  seventy-eight  years  of  age, 
and  feel  fine  since  adopting  the 
Woods  Method.” 

— John  P.  Monter  (Photo  above) 
Civil  War  Veteran 

(Full  address  on  application.) 


Edward  J.  Woods,  WA-103,  Station  F,  New  York,  N.Y. 


MOUSTACHE 


To  th«  growth  of  a  Moustache  di«  KOTALKO. 

A  small  box  will  be  mailed  for  25  cents;  a  large  box,  for 
*1  .<>0.  Postpaid  in  plain  package.  Fine  reports  from 
many  users.  Send  caan  or  stamps  to  John  Hart  Brit¬ 
tain.  150  East  32d  St.  (BC-103).  New  York,  N,  TC. 


VEPSTRSLOSUISM 


Twibt  Almost  Anyone 
today  3-oont  attains  for  l 
A  A  UITL  M8M  *-534. 


»  at  IIaabaa 
™  I 


Small 

an  acd  proof. 

*ie«Li«  m 


fUNNA.  U. 


PLUCK  AND  LUCK 


-  '  'T^ct  ISSUES— 


1059  Jack  Wright’s  Demon  of  the  riains;  or,  Wild  Adventures 

Anions  the  Cowboys.  By  “Noname.” 

1060  The  Merry  Ten;  or.  'The  Shadows  of  a  Social  Club.  By  Jno. 

B.  Dowd.  .  _ 

1001  Dan  Driver,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Mountain  Express;  or. 
Railroading  On  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande.  By  Jas.  C. 
Merritt 

1062  Silver  Sam  of  Santa  Fe;  or,  The  Lions’  Treasure  Cave.  By 

An  Old  Scout.  „  „  . _ 

1063  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Torpedo  Ram;  or.  The  Sunken* 

City  of  the  Atlantic.  By  "Noname.” 

1064  The  Rival  Schools;  or,  Fighting  for  the  Championship.  By 

Allyn  Draper.  _  _ 

1065  .Tack  Reef  the  Boy  Captain;  or.  Adventures  On  the  Ocean. 

By  Captain  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  _  , 

1066  A  Boy  In  Wall  Street;  or,  Dick  Hatch,  the  loung  Broker. 

By  H.  K.  Shackleford.  „  .  . 

1067  Jack  Wright  and  His  Iron  Clad  Air  Motor;  or.  Searching 

for  a  Lost  Explorer.  By  “Noname." 

1068  The  Rival  Baseball  Clubs;  or.  The  Champions  of  Columbia 

Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper.  .  __  .  „  . 

1069  The  Boy  Cattle  King;  or:  Frank  Fordham’s  Wild  West  Ranch. 

By  An  Old  Scout. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 


1070  Wide  Awake  Will,  the  Plucky  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  3;  or. 

Fighting  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  By  Ex-Fire 
Chief  Warden. 

1071  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Tricycle;  or.  Fighting  the 

Stranglers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  “Noname.” 

1072  The  Orphans  of  New  York.  A  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Great  City 

By  N.  S.  Wood. 

1073  Sitting  'Bull’s  Last  Shot;  or.  The  Vengeance  of  An  Indian 

Policeman.  Bv  “Pawnee  Bill.” 

1074  The  Haunted  House  On  the  Harlem;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a 

Missing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

1075  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon 

Hunters  of  the  Arctic.  I’.v  "Noname.” 

1076  Claim  33;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

1077  The  Road  to  Ruin ;  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New 

York.  By  .Tno.  B.  Dowd. 

1078  A  Spy  at  16:  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By 

Gen’l  .Tas.  A.  Gordon. 

1079  .Tack  Wright’s  Flving  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of 
Dismal  Swamp.  By  “Noname.” 

1050  High  Ladder  Harry,  the  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport;  or. 

Always  at  the  Top.  Bv  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

1051  100  Chests  of  Gold :  or,  The  Aztecs  Buried  Secret.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  R.  Montgomery. 

of  price,  6  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
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166  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRJCKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing 
full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical 
illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magi¬ 
cians;  every  boy  should  obtain,  a  copy  of 
this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  o. 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window 
and  hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  o  l 
the  language  aud  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular 
square  dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  Known. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of 
dumbbells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of 
developing  a  good,  healthy  muscle;  contain¬ 
ing  over  sixty  illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  in¬ 
structions  for  the  management  and  training 
of  the  canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  black¬ 
bird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions 
can  master  tbe  art,  and  create  any  amount 
of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  Ls  the 
greatest  book  ever  published 

No  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  position  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
box  without  an  instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LET¬ 
TERS.— A  most  complete  little  book,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  let¬ 
ters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF 
ETIQUETTE. — Tt  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  > 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  ail  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVE¬ 
NING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

N«.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide 
ever  published.  It  contains  full  instructions 
about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping 
and  fishing,  together  with  description  of 
game  and  fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  for¬ 
mer  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining 
liow  tiie  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  magician  and  the  boy  on  the 
stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. 
— Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds 
of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Macdonald 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND 
BUILD  A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full 
instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  to¬ 
gether  wdth  instructions  on  swimming  and 
riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK 
OF  RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most 
popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dia¬ 
lect  pieces,  together  with  many  standard 
readings. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  — 
Everyone  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happi¬ 
ness  or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can 
tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVEN¬ 
TOR. — Every  boy  should  know  how  inven¬ 
tions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics, 
magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics, 
etc. 

No.  SO.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It.  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meat*,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings, 
cakes  and  ail  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  recipe*. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10c.  per  copy. 


No.  31.  HOW’  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAK- 
ER. — Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giv¬ 
ing  the  different  positions  requisite  to  be¬ 
come  a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist. 
Also  containing  gems  from  all  the  popular 
authors  of  prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 
Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
of  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A 
complete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustra¬ 
tions. 


No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  dav.  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOrR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing 
useful  and  practical  information  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  com¬ 
mon  to  every  family.  Abounding  in  useful 
and  effective  recipes  for  geueral  complaints. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POUL¬ 
TRY.  PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS. — A  useful 
and  instructive  book.  IIand3omely  illustrat¬ 
ed. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET 
TRAPS.— Including  hints  on  bow  to  catch 
moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and 
birds.  Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously 
illustrated.  . 


i  r,  u  »  VI  U  IV  KIVU 

MEN  S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great 
variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the 
thing  for  home  amusement  and  amateur 
shows. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— <  on  taming  the  grandest  assortment  of 
magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations, 
etc. 

HO'v  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AI,- 

M  IT  .*rrand  ool*eetion  of  Album  Verses 
suitable  for  any  time  and  occasion,  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love,  Affection,  Sentiment  Hu- 
rnor.  hes-jieet.  and  Condolence,  also  Verses 
►  u  u  able  for  \  a  leu  tines  and  Weddings, 

No.  45.  THE  BOVS  OH  NEW  VORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GUIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK  Some 
thing  new  and  very  instructive.  Kverv  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  ns  it  contains  full 
instructions  for  organizing  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troune. 


or  3  lor  25o„  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  bv 

-  -  168  West  23d  St..  New  York 


